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REVIEWS 


Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, §c.—[The 
Close Rolls, preserved in the Tower of Lon- 
don.] Printed under the Direction of the 
Commissioners of the Public Records of the 
Kingdom. Vol. I.: from 1204 to 1224. 

«Wuat is there in a name?” says Juliet. 

« Much,” would Sir Walter’s old woman have 

answered, when, of all the hour-long sermon, 

nought remained fixed on her mind except 

“thatsweet word Mesopotamia,” and “much,” 

we answered, when we saw on a volume re- 

lete with rich and varied antiquarian stores, 
the forbidding title of ‘ Rotuli Litterarum 

Clausarum.’ In truth, had it not been 

for the very intelligent introduction of Mr. 

Hardy, which prepared us to expect enter- 

tainment and information, we should have 

closed the ponderous folio, despairing to ob- 
tain aught more important than lists of fines 

id by nobody cares who, to justiciaries and 
Gon of the Exchequer, long since gathered 
to their fathers, instead of a collection of 
amusing, and, in many instances, important 
letters, on every subject, public or domestic, 
which could possibly come within the range 
of a monarch’s correspondence. 

A few months since, we introduced these 
Crose Rotts to the notice of our readers, in 
areview of Mr. Hardy’s dissertation, which 
had been printed for private distribution, + and 
from that work, which forms the introductory 
essay to the volume now before us, we 
selected several precepts, calculated to throw 
light on the state of society during the ear- 
lier half of the thirteenth century. We have 
now looked over the volume itself, and most 
willingly do we add our testimony to that of 
Mr. Hardy, as to its historical importance, 
especially as affording incontrovertible tests 
of the accuracy of the contemporary monkish 
historians, a class of men whom it has 
pleased some modern writers to overwhelm 
with unmerited obloquy. It is, therefore, 
with a view to induce a more extended ac- 
quaintance with that mass of historical in- 
formation which the diligence of the Record 
Commission has collected, that we would en- 
deavour to make the readers of the Athe- 
neum acquainted with a work which, from 
the obsolete Latin in which the precepts are 
written, its magnitude, and the numerous con- 
tractions with which it abounds, must remain, 
except through the medium of selection and 
translation, an absolutely sealed book to the 
many. 

The Close Roils are copies of letters 

written by direction of the King, to various 

Persons, on various subjects, and are thus 

termed from the circumstance of the letters 

having been folded, and sealed with the great 
wal, instead of being sent open, with the 
seal depending, as is the case in the Patent 

Rolls. “Those contained in the volume be- 


fore us, commence with the sixth year of 
John, and, with the exception of an in- 
terval of about four years, during the in- 


1 See No. 324, p. 25. 








terdict, continue, in an unbroken series, to 
the eighth year of Henry the Third. We 
have before remarked, that this ‘collection 
is of very varied character; there are pre- 
cepts for apparel, for jewels, for wines, for 
game, for repairing and beautifying the 
King’s houses, for building the King’s ships, 
for guarding the King's forests; there are 
directions for the diet of “ Blakeman,” the 
King’s favourite falcon, and for the diet of 
the King’s cousin, Alianor—for a new gal- 
lows to be set up at the Elms (close beside 
Smithfield), and for a new chapel to be built 
at Westminster—a special notification to 
Hugh de Neville, that Robert Gresley has 
licence to kill six deer in the forest of Cliffe, 
followed by the more important notice sent 
to the Earl of Salisbury, that on the plain 
of Runimede “ peace after this manner hath 
been renewed between us and our barons.” 
In selecting from this very curious volume 
some of the more interesting and amusing 
entries, we shall begin with, what some one 
sarcastically says Englishmen always begin 
with, good eating; and we shall lay before 
our readers the precepts both for a Christmas 
and a coronation feast, doubting not that 
they will from henceforth be convinced of 
the propriety of that term so commonly used 
by our forefathers, “ right royal feasting.” 

The first is John’s Christmas feast, in 1213, 
while the interdict still hung over the land, 
and when although by the resignation of his 
crown to the Papal See, he had reconciled 
himself to Innocent, John had yet cause to 
tremble at the power and determination of 
his confederated nobles, who, in the autumn 
of this year had sworn, at the suggestion of 
Langton, never to desist from demanding 
“the good old laws of the kingdom.” But 
although everything bore the appearance of 
an armed neutrality, and John, after paying 
15,000 marks, as compensation in part for 
the damage occasioned by his mercenaries 
to the property of his exiled nobles, refused 
to pay more, alleging that his Exchequer 
was empty, we yet find him, with charac- 
teristic recklessness, making preparations for 
a mighty feast, to be held at his castle of 
“*Wyndlesore.” The first “note of prepa- 
ration” is the following :— 

“The King to Reginald de Cornhill—We 
command that you cause Galfrid the salter to 
receive for us 40tb of pepper, 6tb of cloves, half 
tbh of gario fili,’ [what this was we cannot dis- 
cover; that it was very valuable appears from 
the circumstance that 20s. per th was paid for 
it, and that in no entry does it ever appear 
to have been obtained in a larger quantity than 
half a pound,] “half th of nutmegs, 3tb of cin- 
namon, 3tb of ginger, to be used for us, and that 
it be placed to our account.” Dated from the 
New Temple, London, Oct. 2. 

The next precept is addressed to the Trea- 
surer and Chamberlain, directing them to 
“give from our Treasury to Reginald de 
Cornhill, 500 marks, to buy our robes.” This 
is dated Dec. 9, at Reading, and is followed 
by a precept dated the 12th, addressed to the 

eepers of the Royal Wines at Southampton, 


| directing them “ to cause John, the son of 
| Hugh, to have three hogsheads of‘ wine.” 

| The next precept shall be given at full 
| length :— 

“The King to Reginald de Cornhill_—_We 
command you immediately on sight of these 
letters, that you send to Windsor twenty hogs- 
heads of wine, costly, good, and new, both Gas- 
cony wines and French wine, and four hogsheads 
of best wine for our own drinking (ad os nostrum) 
both two of white wine and two of red wine, and 
that it be sent without delay, that it may be re- 
ceived before the day of the Nativity. And we 
require, for our use, against that day, 200 head 
of pork, and 1000 hens, and 500tb of wax, and 
50tb of pepper, and 2tb of saffron, and 100%b of 
almonds, good and new, and two dozen napkins, 
and 100 ells of linen cloth, to make table cloths, 
and 50 ells of delicate cloth of Rancian, and of 
spiceries to make salsas [probably this word 
rather signifies pickles] as much as ye shall judge 
necessary, and that all these be sent thither by 
Saturday or Sunday nearest Christmas. And ye 
shall send thither 15,000 herrings and other fish, 
and other victual, as Ph. de Langeburgh shall 
tell you. And all these ye shall buy at the 
accustomed market, as you may deserve our 
thanks, and according to custom you shall give 
in your accounts at the Exchequer. Concerning 
pheasants (fasianis), or partridges, and other 
birds, which you shall seek for our use, you shall 
have them from the manor.”—Dated at Guild- 
ford, 17th Dec. 

It would appear from this curious precept, 
that the formidable appearance of his barons 
had produced some beneficial effects on J ohn, 
since we perceive how emphatically Reginald 
de Cornhill is commanded to purchase the 
various articles, and purchase them, too, at 
the accustomed time and place; for among 
the most crying grievances of the middle 
classes at this period, was the rapacity and 
insolence of the royal purveyors, who never 
paid above half the price, and in many in- 
stances did not pay at all. 

The next precept is addressed to the 
Sheriff of Bucks, and was therefore most 
probably sent by the hands of the pur- 
veyor, as a voucher for the articles thus 
purchased; it directs that 500 hens and 
20 swine be bought in the accustomed mar- 
ket, and also, that pheasants, partridges, 
and other birds be sent from the manor 
(probably the honor of Wallingford). Then 
follows a precept to Matthew Mantell, to 
to purchase 200 head of pork and 1000 hens, 
then another “to John, the son of Hugh,” 
apparently a keeper in one of the forests, 
to send to Windsor, brushwood, charcoal, 
torches, and cyphes, a sufficiency ; also 500 
hens, with pheasants and other birds 3 and 
lastly, a precept addressed to the Sheriff of 
Canterbury, to send 10,000 salt eels! (p. 157.) 

Such are the precepts for John’s Christmas 
feast in 1213. Now among the many charges 
brought against the monkish historians, has 
been that of exaggeration; and their de- 
scriptions of the royal feasts have been re- 
peatedly adduced as affording proof of the 
little reliance which can be placed on their 
statements. Much argument has been ex- 
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pended to prove that provisions could not be 
obtained in the quantities which the chroni- 
cler mentions, and a late writer, shocked at 
the wholesale falsehood of Matthew Paris, 
who records that on one occasion a repast, 
consisting of 30,000 dishes, was served up in 
Westminster Hall, gravely informs us, that 
unless the ancient hall had been much larger 
than the present, it could not, setting the 
guests and their attendants out of the ques- 
tion, even have contained the dishes,—for- 
getful that dinners usually consist of three 
or four courses, and ignorant that among the 
luxurious Normans, their feasts consisted of so 
many courses, that the guests were detained 
for hours at the table, while a constant suc- 
cession of delicacies was placed before them. 
Now we find from the foregoing precepts, 
that no less than 3000 fowls, with a propor- 
tionate number of pheasants and partridges, 
420 head of pork, with sheep and oxen, we 
must suppose, in proportion, 15,000 herrings, 
and 10,000 eels, and twenty-seven hogs- 
heads of wine, were ordered for this Christ- 
mas feast; truly then we may be allowed to 
believe, that thousands of dishes were em- 
ployed to serve up this immense mass of 
provision. 

The next series of entries to which we 
shall direct the attention of the reader, are 
those relating to the coronation feast of 
Henry the Third. Immediately on the de- 
cease of his father, this young prince had 
been crowned by the legate Gualo, at Glou- 
cester, who placed on his childish brow a 
plain circlet of gold, for the crown, with the 
rest of the royal jewels, had been lost in that 
disastrous flood which had nearly overwhelm- 
ed John and his army. As doubts had however 
arisen respecting the validity of the former 
coronation, it was decided that the ceremony 
should again be performed, and Henry, now 
more than fourteen, having been declared of 
age, he was solemnly crowned by Archbishop 
Langton, that great champion of liberty, in 
Westminster Abbey, on Whit Sunday, May 
17th, 1220. ‘The first notice we find of this 
coronation is a precept addressed to the 
Chamberlain, directing 30/. to be given to 
Odo, the goldsmith, and William Pont de 
Eya, ‘“ towards repairing our houses at West- 
minster, against the feast of Pentecost, that 
our coronation may be celebrated there.” 
This is followed by a precept directing the 
Sheriffs of London to provide John Wallrand 
with carts sufficient to carry “our shingles 
and lathes} from the park at Enfield to 
Westminster, for the houses.”’ The Treasurer 
and Chamberlain are next directed ‘to give 
William de Cantilupe, the seneschal, six score 
pounds, to buy those things that are necessary 
against our coronation.” These were most 
probably the fruits and spiceries, since we 
find no specific entry relating to them. ‘Then 
follows, “ The King to John Mareschall, 
greeting. We command that you procure 
for us forty beasts of our forest, that we may 
have them at Westminster on the Friday 
nearest to Pentecost, at the feast of our coro- 
nation.” This is signed, as are most of the 


+ The roofing with shingles is generally considered a 
Norman fashion or custom—but it most probably pre- 
vailed in all countries where wood was abundant: 
shingles are much lighter than tiles, and very durable. 
White mentions that a part of the church of Selborue 
was, in his time (1788), covered with oaken shingles, 
which were known to bave endured for more than 


a cen ; and we can add, that it so continues at the 
present day. 





others, by Hubert de Burgh, the high justi- 
ciary and guardian (together with Peter de 
Rupibus,) of the young king. Subjomed is a 
note, “and in the same manner was it written 
to William de Cantilupe, for thirty beasts— 
William Earl of Salisbury, for thirty beasts— 
William Earl of Albemarle, for forty beasts 
—Fulke de Breant, for thirty beasts—Engel 
de Cygeinge, for thirty beasts.” 

The next is *‘ The King to the Sheriff of 
Wilts. We direct that you buy for our use, 
and without delay send to London, 2000 ells 
of linen cloth, of which each ell shall cost 
4d. at the most, to make table-cloths.” 
Then, “The King to the Sheriff of Kent. 
We direct that you buy for our use 1000 
hens, 500 lambs and kids, and 1000 pitchers, 
of which each shall contain one gallon, and 
40 oxen.” ‘To the Sheriff of Surrey. We 
direct that ye shall cause to be obtained for 
us, 1000 hens.”” The Sheriff of Middlesex 
is directed also to send 1000 hens, and the 
Sheriff of Essex 2000! 

Here, then, are preparations for a feast-—a 
mighty one! 40 oxen, 500 lambs, 200 deer, 
5000 fowls, and 2000 ells of linen for table- 
cloths! Who, after reading these precepts, 
will impugn the testimony of the much 
abused monk of St. Alban’s? Who will now 
accuse the old romance writers of mere ro- 
mancing, when they tell of the marvellous 
feasting at Arthur’s coronation ? 

From numerous other entries, although 
none of them are so full and so specific 
as those we have selected, we find that 
the royal feasts were not unfrequently 
on an almost equal scale of magnitude ; 
we find further, that in regard to some 
articles, the same quantity was always or- 
dered. ‘Towards the close of almost every 
year, an order was given for 100i of al- 
monds, 50tb of pepper, and 2ib of saffron ; 
these were therefore the accustomed quanti- 
ties to be used in the royal kitchen, In a 
precept towards the commencement of the 
volume, directing Reginald de Cornhill to 
deliver his accounts at the Exchequer, we 
find the prices affixed to the various articles. 
Ginger was 2s. 6d.t per pound, cinnamon the 
same, nutmegs 10s., and mace, of which this 
is the only entry, also 10s.; the price of 
almonds varies from 25s. to 30s. the 100%, 
and saffron, the produce of our own fields, 
is, most singularly, charged as high as cin- 
namon. To many a reader the distinction in 
one of the foregoing precepts, of French 
wines and Gascony wines, will appear very 
puzzling, and had it been found in a monkish 
chronicle, we might have heard lamentations 
over the ignorance of geography in those 
dark ages. But the case really is, that no 
part of modern France was at this period, or 
indeed long after, termed France, except 
that which owned the sway of the French 
monarch. Thus Edward the Third summons 
his nobles to meet him in Normandy, that 
they may march into France, and thus, it was 
not the possession of Normandy, Anjou, or 
the seven important a of Acquitaine, 
that induced Edward to quarter the French 
lilies on his shield; it was not his undoubted 





t It is necessary for the general reader to know, that 
the Anglo-Norman shilling was, in weight and value, 
just equal to three modern ones. The pound weight 
of silver being divided into twenty parts, and each part 
denominated a shilling. This will therefore raise each 
article to three times the stated value. To bring that 
value to the modern standard, Mr. Hardy considers it 
should be multiplied by five. 





Se | 
hereditary right to all these,—but his claim 


to the actual possessions of the royal house 
of France, that led him to adopt its peculiar 
bearing. We must, however, conclude; we 
may probably again return to the subject 
and lay before the reader some interesting 
details relating to the English navy and the 
patronage of the arts in the 13th eentury, 


The Domestic Manners and Private Life of 
Sir Walter Scott. By James Hogg, 
Glasgow: Reid & Co.; London, Whitta- 
ker & Co. 

We are perplexed as to what we ought to say 

of this strange egotistical gossiping volume: 

not less than two-thirds of it are taken up 
with talk about Mr. Hogg, in what is called 

‘ A Memoir of the Author,’ and talk by Mr, 

Hogg on the same subject. This might 

have been excused, had there been any no- 

velty in the subject, or manner of treating 
it— but the anecdotes are literally wom 
threadbare. Yet, with this just ground of 
complaint, we are in no humour to quarrel 
with the writer. He is one of the few per- 
sons in whom egotism and vanity are not 
offensive—he leaves himself so trustingly 
and so obviously at the mercy of the critic, 
that it seems a want of sympathy and huma- 
nity, to say an unkind word to him ; he car- 
ries his heart in his hand, and critics may 
peck at it if they will—we cannot. Besides, 
his literary fortunes entitle him to consider 
ation and kindness. They have been 0 
shifting and various, that we cannot but re- 
joice that he finds consolation in anything, 
whether internal or external; and if he be 
sincerely of opinion that Moore took the 
idea of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ from the ‘ Queen’s 

Wake,’ Scott, his ‘Castle Dangerous,’ from 

‘The Three Perils of Man,’ and ‘ Old Mor- 

tality’ from the ‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck,’ why 

let him enjoy it—the world has no right to 
deprive him of so innocent a source of self- 
satisfaction, seeing that they have given him 
little else to console him. We almost love 
the man, that in straight-forward simplicity 
could say, ‘ Dear Sir Walter, ye can never 

—— that I belong to your school o’ chi- 

valry! Ye are the king o’ that school, bu! 

I'm the king 0’ the mountain and fairy school, 

which is a far higher ane nor yours.” We 

shall, therefore, following Mr. Hogg’s ex- 
ample, trust ourselves to the kind consider- 
ation of the reader, and select here and there 

a few anecdotes, without offering any opinion 

as to the general merit or demerit of the 

work. We have a strong suspicion that the 
following anecdote has been heretofore pub- 
lished; but a like suspicion has so often 
crossed our minds in the perusal of the 
volume, that we must not therefore hesitate 
to quote it. Scott, Hogg, and others, it ap- 
pears, went off upon one occasion to the wilds 
of Rankleburn, to see whether, on the farms 
of Buccleuch and Mount Comyn, the origi- 
nal possession of the Scotts, any relics could 
be found. ‘Their search was fruitless, says 

Hogg, except so far as the discovery of an 

old chapel and the remnant of a kiln-mill 

and mill-dam where corn never grew, and 
which must have been used for grinding the 

chief's black mails, which were all paid t 

him in kind. 

“ There was, however, a remaining tradition 
in the country, that there was a font-stone of blue 
marble, out of which the ancient heirs of 
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deuch were baptized, covered up among the 
gains of the old church. Mr. Scott was curious 
to see if we could discover it, but on going among 
the ruins where the altar was known to have 
been, we found the rubbish at that spot dug out 
to the foundation, we knew not by whom, but it 
was manifest that the font had either been taken 
away, or that there was none there. I never 
heard since that it had ever been discovered by 
any one. 

“ As there appeared, however, to have been a 
sort of recess in the eastern gable, we fell a-turn- 
ing over some loose stones, to see if the baptismal 
font was not there, when we came to one-half 
ofa small pot encrusted thick with rust. Mr. 
Scott's eyes brightened, and he swore it was part 
of an ancient consecrated helmet. Laidlaw, 
however, fell a picking and scratching with great 

tience until at last he came to a layer of pitch 
inside, and then, with a malicious sneer, he said, 
‘The truth is, Mr. Scott, it’s nouther mair nor 
less than an auld tar-pot, that some of the far- 
mets haz been buisting their sheep out o’ i’ the 
kirk lang syne.’ ” 

They afterwards visited some old castles 
together, and Mr. Hogg observes :— 

“Sir Walter was all the while in the highest 
good humour, and seemed to enjoy the range of 
mountain solitude which we traversed, exceed- 
ingly. Indeed, I never saw him otherwise in the 
fields. On the rugged mountains, and even toil- 
ing in the Tweed to the waist, I have seen his 
glee surpass that ofall other men. His memory, 
or, perhaps I should say, his recollection, was so 
capacious, so sterling, and minute, that a de- 
scription of what I have witnessed regarding it 
would not gain credit. * * * I saw a pleasant 
instance of this retentiveness of memory recorded 
lately of him, regarding Campbell's * Pleasures 
of Hope,’ but I think I can relate a more extra- 
ordinary one. 

“He, and Skene of Rubislaw, and I were out 
one night about midnight, leistering kippers in 
Tweed,t about the end of January, not long 
after the opening of the river for fishing, which 
was then on the tenth, and Scott having a great 
range of the river himself, we went up to the 
side of the Rough haugh of Elibank ; but when 
we came to kindle our light, behold our peat 
was gone out. This was a terrible disappoint- 
ment, but to think of giving up. our sport was 
out of the question, so we had no other shift 
save to send Rob Fletcher all the way through 
the darkness, the distance of two miles, for an- 
other fiery peat. 

“The night was mild, calm, and as dark as 
Pitch, and while Fletcher was absent we three 
sat down on the brink of the river, on a little 
green sward which I never will forget, and Scott 
desired me to sing them my ballad of *Gilman’s- 
cleuch.” Now, be it remembered, that this bal- 
lad had never been printed, I had merely com- 
posed it by rote, and, on finishing it three years 
before, had sung it once over to Sir Walter. I 
began it, at his request, but at the eighth or 
ninth stanza I stuck in it, and could not get on 
with another verse, on which he began it again 
and recited it every word from beginning to end. 
It being a very long ballad, consisting of eighty- 
eight stanzas, I testified my astonishment, know- 
ing that he had never heard it but once, and 
even then did not appear to be paying particular 
attention. He said he had been out with a 
Pleasure party as far as the opening of the Frith 
of Forth, and, to amuse the company, he had 
recited both that ballad and one of Southey’s 
(The Abbot of Aberbrothock,) both of which 
ballads he had only heard once from their re- 
spective authors, and he believed he recited 
them both without misplacing a word. 


_ “Rob Fletcher came at ‘last, and old Mr. 


+ Sir Walter alludes in the notes to his collected 


work by Cadell, to his “ fire hunting” expediti 
peditions, 
Hogg enables us to fill up the outline of one of them. 
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Laidlaw of the Peel with him, carrying a lantern, 


and into the river we plunged ina frail bark 
which had suffered some deadly damage in 
bringing up. We had a fine blazing light, and 
the salmon began to appear in plenty, ‘turning 
up sides like swine ;’ but woe be to us, our boat 
began instantly to manifest a disposition to sink, 
and in a few minutes we reached Gleddie’s 
Weal, the deepest pool in all that part of Tweed. 
When Scott saw the terror that his neighbour 
old Peel was in, he laughed till the tears blinded 
his eyes. Always the more mischief the better 
sport forhim. ‘ For God's sake, push her to the 
side!’ roared Peel. ‘Oh, she goes fine,’ said 
Scott. 
An’ gin the boat war bottomless, 
An’ seven miles to row. 

A verse of an old song; and during the very 
time he was reciting these lines, down went the 
boat to the bottom, plunging us all into Tweed, 
over head and ears. It was no sport to me, at 
all, for I had no change of raiment at Ashiesteel, 
but that was a glorious night for Scott, and the 
next day was no worse.” 

We shall now string together such anec- 
dotes as seem to us most likely to interest 
the reader, and as we shall follow pretty 
closely the order in which they present them- 
selves in the volume, we need hardly say it 
will be without reference to methodical ar- 
rangement. 

“Sir Walter was a most extraordinary being. 
How or when he composed his voluminous 
works, no man could tell. When in Edinburgh, 
he was bound to the Parliament-house all the 
forenoon. He never was denied to any living, 
neither lady nor gentleman, poor nor rich, and 
he never seemed discomposed when intruded on, 
but always good-humoured and kind. Many a 
time have I been sorry for him, for I have re- 
mained in his study, in Castle-street, in hopes 
to get a quiet word of him, and witnessed the 
admission of ten intruders, foreby myself. Noble- 
men, gentlemen, painters, poets, and players, all 
crowded to Sir Walter, not to mention book- 
sellers and printers, who were never absent, but 
these spoke to him privately. When at Abbots- 
ford, for a number of years his house was almost 
constantly filled with company, for there was a 
correspondence carried on, and always as one 
freight went away, another came. It was impos- 
sible not to be sorry for the time of such a man 
thus broken in upon. I felt it exceedingly, and 
once, when I went down by particular invitation 
to stay a fortnight, I had not the heart to stay 
any longer than three days, and that space was 
generally the length of my visits. But Sir Walter 
never was discomposed. He was ready, as soon 
as breakfast was over, to accompany his guests 
wherever they chose to go, to stroll in the wood, 
or take a drive up to Yarrow, or down to Mel- 
rose or Dryburgh, where his revered ashes now 
repose. He was never out of humour when well, 
but when ill he was very cross, he being subject to 
abilious complaint of the most dreadful and severe 
nature, accompanied by pangs the most excru- 
ciating, and when under the influence of that 
malady it was not easy to speak to him, and I 
found it always the best plan to keep a due dis- 
tance. But then his sufferings had been most 
intense, for he told me one day, when he was 
sitting as yellow as a primrose, that roasted salt 
had been prescribed to lay on the pit of his sto- 
mach, which was applied, and the next day it 
was discovered that his breast was all ina blister, 
and the bosom of his shirt burnt to an izel, and 
yet he never felt it! * * 

“Sir Walter’s conversation was always amus- 
ing, always interesting. There was a concise- 
ness,” a candour and judiciousness in it which 
never was equalled. His anecdotes were with- 
out end, and I am almost certain they were 
all made off-hand, for I never heard one of 
them either before or after. His were no Joe 


Miller's jokes. The only time ever his con- 
versation was to me perfectly uninteresting 
was with Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle- 
street, London. Their whole conversation was 
about noblemen, parliamenters, and literary men 
of all grades, none of which I had ever heard of 
or cared about; but every one of which Mr. 
Murray seemed to know, with all their charac. 
ters, society, and propensities. This information 
Sir Walter seemed to drink in with as much zest 
as I did his whiskey toddy, and this conversation 
was carried on for two days and nights, with the 
exception of a few sleeping hours; and there I 
sat beside them, all the while, like a perfect 
stump; a sheep who never got in a word, not 
even a bleat. I wish I had the same opportu- 
nity again. * * * 

“ Although so shy of his name and literary 
assistance, which, indeed, he would not grant to 
any otie, on any account, save to Lockhart, yet 
to poor men of literary merit, his ptrse-strings 
were always open, as far as it was in his power 
to assist them. I actually knew several unsuc- 
cessful authors who for years depended on his 
bounty for their daily bread. And then there 
was a delicacy in his way of doing it, which was 
quite admirable. He gave them some old papers 
or old ballads to copy for him, pretended to be 
greatly interested in them, for which he sent 
them a supply every week, making them believe 
that they were reaping the genuine fruit of their 
own labours. 

“There was one day, when I was chatting 
with Ballantyne in his office, where I was ge- 
nerally a daily visitor, as well as my illustrious 
friend, I chanced to say, that I never in my life 
knew a man like Scott, for that I knew to a cer- 
tainty he was at that time, feeling himself a 
successful author, lending pecuniary assistance 
to very many unsuccessful ones, and the best 
thing of all, he never let his left hand know what 
his right hand was doing. 

“ Ballantyne’s face glowed with delight, and 
the tear stood in his eye, ‘ You never were more 
right in your life,’ said he, ‘you never were 
more right in your life! and I am glad that you 
know and so duly appreciate the merits of our 
noble, our invaluable friend. Look here,’ and 
with that he turned up his day-book, and added, 
‘some word it seems had reached Scott, that 
Maturin, the Irish poet, was lying in prison for 
a small debt, and here have I, by Mr. Scott's 
orders, been obliged to transmit him a bill of 
exchange for sixty pounds, and Maturin is never 
to know from whom or whence it came.’ I have 
said it oft, and now say it again for the last time, 
that those who knew Scott only from the few 
hundreds, or I might say, hundreds of thousands 
of volumes to which he has given birth and cir- 
culation through the world, knéw only one-half 
of the man, and that not the best half either 
As a friend, he was sometimes stern, but always 
candid and sincere, and I always found his 
counsels of the highest value, if I could have fol- 
lowed them. x6 

“ He was no great favourer of sects, and sel- 
dom or never went to church. He was a com- 
plete and finished aristocrat, and the prosperity 
of the state was his great concern, which pros- 
perity he deemed lost, unless both example and 
precept flowed by regular gradation from the 
highest to the lowest. He dreaded religion as a 
machine by which the good government of the 
country might be deranged, if not uprooted. 
There was one evening when he and Marrit of 
Rokeby, some of the Fergusons, and I, were sit- 
ting over our wine, that he said, ‘ There is no- 
thing that I dread so much as a very religious 
woman ; she is not only a dangerous person, but 
a perfect shower-bath on all social conviviality. 
The enthusiasm of our Scottish ladies has now 
grown to such a height that I am almost certain 
it will lead to some dangerous revolution in the 





state. And then, to try to check it would only 
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make the evil worse. If you ever choose a wife, 
Hogg, for goodness’ sake, as you value your own 
happiness, don't choose a very religious one.’ 

* * * * 


“ The Whig ascendency in the British Cabinet 
killed Sir Walter. Yes, 1 say and aver, it was 
that which broke his heart, deranged his whole 
constitution, and murdered him. As I have 
shown before, a dread of revolution had long 
preyed on his mind ; he withstood it to the last ; 
he fled from it, but it affected his brain, and 
killed him. From the moment he perceived 
the veto of a democracy prevailing, he lost all 
hope of the prosperity and ascendency of the 
British empire. He not only lost hope of the 
realm, but of every individual pertaining to it, as 
my last anecdote of him will show, for though I 
could multiply these anecdotes and remarks to 
volumes, yet I must draw them to a conclusion. 
They are trivial in the last degree, did they not 
relate to so great and so gooda man. I have 
depicted him exactly as he was, as he always 
appeared to me, and was reported by others, and 
I revere his memory as that of an elder brother. 

“The last time that I saw his loved and 
honoured face, was at the little inn on my own 
farm, in the autumn of 1850. He sent me word 
that he was to pass on such a day, on his way 
from Dumlanrig Castle to Abbotsford, but he 
was sorry he could not call at Altrive, to see 
Mrs. Hogg and the bairns, it being so far off the 
way. I accordingly waited at the inn, and 
handed him out of the carriage. His daughter 
was with him, but we left her at the inn, and 
walked slowly down the way as far as Mount- 
benger-Burn. He then walked very ill indeed, 
for the weak limb had become almost completely 
useless, but he leaned on my shoulder all the 
way, and did me the honour of saying that he 
never leaned on a firmer or a surer. 

“We talked of many things, past, present, 
and to come, but both his memory and onward 
calculation appeared to me then to be consider- 
ably decayed. I cannot tell what it was, but there 
was something in his manner that distressed me. 
He often changed the subject very abruptly, and 
never laughed. He expressed the deepest con- 
cern for my welfare and success in life, more 
than I had ever heard him do before, and all 
mixed with sorrow for my worldly misfortunes. 
There is little doubt, that his own were then 
preying on his vitals.” 

The fine honest enthusiasm of the follow- 
ing passage would, with us, redeem a whole 
volume of equally honest, and, therefore, in- 
offensive egotism, “my ruling passion,” as 
Hogg himself confesses. 


“ He had a clear head, as well as a benevolent 
heart; was a good man; an anxiously kind 
husband ; an indulgent parent ; and a sincere, 
forgiving friend; a just judge, and a punctual 
correspondent. I believe that he answered every 
letter sent to him, either from rich or poor, and 
generally not very shortly. Such is the man we 
have lost, and such a man we shall never see 
again. He was truly an extraordinary man ;— 
the greatest man in the world. What are kings 
or emperors compared with him? Dust and 
sand! And, unless when connected with lite- 
rary men, the greater part of their names either 
not remembered at all, or only remembered with 
detestation. But here is a name, which, next to 
that of William Shakspeare, will descend with 
rapt admiration to all the ages of futurity. And 
is it not a proud boast for an old shepherd, that, 
for thirty years, he could call this man friend, 
and associate with him every day and hour that 
he chose ? 

“Yes, it is my proudest boast. Sir Walter 
sought me out in the wilderness, and attached 
himself to me before I had ever seen him, and, 
although I took cross fits with him, his interest in 
me never subsided for one day or one moment.” 





Mr. Hogg contrives to introduce his wife 
to us on this occasion, and in a very graceful 
and touching manner :— 


“ Mrs. Hogg was a favourite of his. He al- 
ways paid the greatest deference and attention 
to her. When we were married, I, of course, 
took her down to Abbotsford, and introduced her, 
and though the company was numerous, he did 
her the honour of leading her into the dining- 
room and placing her by his side. When the 
ladies retired, he, before all our mutual friends 
present, testified himself highly pleased with my 


choice, and added, that he wondered how I had ; 


the good sense and prudence to make such a one, 
‘I dinna thank ye at a’ for the compliment, 
Sir Walter,’ said I. 

“ As for her, poor woman, she perfectly adored 
him. There was one day, when he was dining 
with us at Mount Benger, on going away, he 
snatched up my little daughter, Margaret Laid- 
law, and kissed her, and then laying his hand on 
her head, said,‘God Almighty bless you, my 
dear child !* on which my wife burst into tears. 
On my coming back from seeing him into the 
carriage that stood at the base of the hill, I said, 
* What ailed you, Margaret 2 

“¢Q, said she, ‘I thought if he had but just 
done the same to them all, I do not know what 
in the world I would not have given!’ * * * 

“ The last time Margaret saw him, was at his 
own house in Maitland-street, a very short time 
before he finally left it. We were passing from 
Charlotte-square to make a call in Laurieston, 
when I said, * See, yon is Sir Walter’s house, at 
yon red lamp.’ *O let me go in and see him 
once more !’ said she. 

“*No, no, Margaret,’ said I, ‘ you know how 
little time we have, and it would be too bad to 
intrude on his hours of quiet and study at this 
time of the day.” ‘O, but I must go in,’ said 
she, ‘and get a shake of his kind, honest hand 
once more. I cannot go by.’ So I, knowing 
that 

Nought’s to be won at woman’s hand 

Unless ye gie her a’ the plea, 
was obliged to comply. In we went, and were 
received with all the affection of old friends.” 

We have also some pleasant sketches of 
Sir Walter's family :— 

“ Lady Scott is cradled in my remembrance, 
and ever shall be, as a sweet, kind, and affection- 
ate creature. When any of the cottagers or 
retainers about Abbotsford grew ill, they durst 
not tell her, as it generally made her worse than 
the sufferers, and [ have heard of her groaning, 
and occasionally weeping for a whole day, and a 
good part of the night, for an old tailor who was 
dying, and leaving a small helpless family behind 
him. Her daughter Anne, was very like her, in 
the contour and expression of her countenance.” 

With regard to his family— 

“T have not much to say, for I know but 
little. Sophia was a baby, when I first visited 
him, about two or three months old, and I have 
watched her progress ever since. By the time 
she had passed beyond the years of infancy, I 
perceived that she was formed to be the darling 
of such a father’s heart, and so it proved. She 
was a pure child of nature, without the smallest 
particle of sophistication in her whole composi- 
tion. And then, she loved her father so. O! 
how dearly she loved him! I shall never forget 
the looks of affection that she would throw up to 
him as he stood leaning on his crutch, and hang- 
ing over her at the harp, as she chaunted to him 
his favourite old Border Ballads, or his own wild 
Highland gatherings. Whenever he came into 
a room where she was, her countenance altered, 
and she often could not refrain from involuntary 
laughter. She is long ago a wife and a mother 
herself, but I am certain she will always cherish 
the memory of the most aifectionate of fathers. 

“ Walter is a fine manly, gentlemanly fellow, 





——_—_—— - —. 
without pride oraffectation, but without the least 
spark of his father’s genius that I ever could 
discern, and for all the literary company that he 
mixed with daily in his youth, he seemed always 
to hold literature, and poetry in particular, in 
very low estimation. He was terribly cast down 
at his father’s death. I never saw a face of such 
misery and dejection, and though I liked to see 
it, yet I could not help shedding tears on con. 
templating his features, thinking of the jewel 
that had fallen from his crown. 

“T always considered Anne as the cleverest 
of the family ; shrewd, sensible, and discerning, 
but I believe a little of a satirist, for I know that 
when a mere girl, her associates were terrified 
for her. Charles is a queer chap, and will either 
make a spoon, or spoil a good horn. 

“Of Lockhart’s genius and capabilities, Sir 
Walter always spoke with the greatest enthu. 
siasm, more than I thought he deserved, for | 
knew him a great deal better than Sir Walter 
did, and whatever Lockhart may pretend, I knew 
Sir Walter a thousand times better than he did.” 

Bless the vanity of the man! It puts us in 
good humour by its sheer extravagance ; and 
lest, therefore, we should be tempted to be- 
come critical, we will here close our extracts, 


The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 
Crabbe. Vol. VIII. London: Murray, 


Witn the volume before us, this beautiful 
edition of Crabbe’s Poetical Works is brought 
to aclose. Its editor, who was so fortunate 
in the delightful biography with which he 
commenced his undertaking, concludes it 
no less happily, by presenting us with a 
collection of tales hitherto unpublished—a 
cabinet of gems, which, indeed, have not 
received the last polish from the master- 
hand,—but which, for our own parts, we 
admire none the less because, in examin- 
ing them, we not only perceive how pa- 
tiently and exquisitely such polish was 
applied by their skilful artist to his other 
works,—but also, how sterling was the na- 
tive material upon which he wrought. 

While, therefore, we sympathise with the 
jealousy for the poet’s fame which his son 
and biographer manifests in his preface to 
these Posthumous Tales, we cannot but 
think any apology uncalled for; and pro- 
ceed with sincere pleasure to examine the 
legacy bequeathed to us—to study the faith- 
ful, though often severe painter of nature, 
in his sketches and incomplete pictures, as 
well as in his rich and exquisitely finished 
groups of figures and landscapes. 

The volume, the principal part of whose 
contents consists of a series of sketches, the 
nature of which, their title, ‘The Farewell 
and Return,’ sufficiently explains, is opened 
by five longer tales. In all of them their 
author's peculiar genius shines out conspi- 
cuously. Who could for an instant doubt 
the paternity of these lines, which we find 
at the beginning of ‘Silford Hall,’ whither 
the industrious, gentle schoolmaster's son 
was about to wend his way : 

His fond and anxious mother, in his best, 

Her darling child for the occasion drest ; 

All in his coat of green she clothed her boy, 
And stood admiring with a mother’s joy : 

Large was it made, and long, as meant to do 
For Sunday-service, when he older grew— 

Not brought in daily use in one year’s wear, or two. 
White was his waistcoat, and what else he wore 
Had clothed the lamb or parent ewe before. 

In all the mother showed her care or skill; 

A riband black she tied beneath his frill ; 

Gave him his stockings, white as driven snow, 
And bad him heed the miry way below ; 


On the black varnish of the comely shoe 
Shone the large buckle of a silvery hue. 
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Boots he had worn, had he such things possest — 

But, bootless grief !—he was full proudly drest; 

Full proudly look’d, and light he was of heart, 

When thus for Silford Hall prepared to start. 
Nathaniel’s self with joy the stripling eyed, 

And gave a shilling with a father’s pride ; 

Rules of politeness too with pomp he gave, 

And show’d the lad how scholars should behave. 


Beautifully told, throughout, is the boy's 
awe and wonder at the gay and gorgeous 
things he beholds in that lordly mansion. 
The poet has identified himself with it 
completely, as witness his description of the 
chapel, which is a perfect picture : 


Then to the Chapel moved the friendly pair, 

And well for Peter that his guide was there! 

Dim, silent, solemn was the scene—he felt 

The cedar’s power, that so unearthly smelt ; 

And then the stain’d, dark, narrow windows threw 
Strange, partial beams on pulpit, desk, and pew : 
Upon the altar, glorious to behold, 

Stood a vast pair of candlesticks in gold! 

With candles tall, and large, and firm, and white, 
Such as the halls of giant-kings would light. 

There was an organ too, but now unseen ; 

A long black curtain served it for a skreen ; 

Not so the clock, that both by night and day 
Click’d the short moments as they pass’d away. 


Nor less delightful is the description of 
Peter in the library; his fears at being 
locked in among that world of books, some 
of which it was awful to look into; his 
speculations among the sculptures; his most 
natural soliloguy— 


lam so happy, and have such delight, 
I cannot bear to see another sight : 
It wearies me like work. 


And how, when he got home, 

He told of park and wood, of sun and shade, 
And how the lake below the lawn was made: 
Teweht ia of feasting, such as never boy, 

Taught in his school, was fated to enjoy — 

Of ladies’ maids as ladies selves who dress’d, 

And her, his friend, distinguish’d from the rest, 

By grandeur in her look, and state that she possess’d. 
He pass’d not one; his grateful mind o’erflow’d 

With sense of all he felt, and they bestow’d. 

He spake of every office, great or small, 

Within, without, and spake with praise of all — 
So pass’d the happy boy that day at Silford Hall. 


The second story, ‘The Family of Love,’ 
is written in the author’s more caustic man- 
ner. None knew better than himself how 
to pluck down the screens with which poor 
human nature thinks to hide its pettinesses— 
how to strip the stage-clothing off the real 
motive. The idea of the uncle coming 
incognito, to make trial of his relations’ 
dispositions, may not be new, but it is capi- 
tally wrought out, and the characters of 
‘The Family of Love’ carefully distinguished. 
A portrait of one of its members is too good 
to be passed by : 


Sorrows like showers descend ; and, as the heart 
For them prepares, they good or ill impart. 
Some on the mind, as on the ocean rain, 
Fall and disturb, but soon are lost again ; 
po yee - ee thy a boon bestow, 
,» that e ad perish’d, live and grow; 
Some fall on barren soil, and thence oes. ; 
The idle blossom and the useless weed ; 
But how her griefs the Widow’s heart impress’d, 
Must from the tenor of her life be guess’d. 
Rigid she was, persisting in her grief, 
Fond of complaint, and adverse to relief. 
In her religion she was all severe, 
And as she was, was anxious to appear. 
When sorrow died, restraint usurp’d the place, 
And sate in solemn state upon her face. 
ing she loved not, nor would deign to waste 
Her precious time on trifling works of taste ; 
Though what she did with all that precious time 
e know not; but to waste it was a crime — 
As oft she said, when with a serious friend 
She spent the hours as duty bids us spend. 
To read a novel was a kind of sin : 
Albeit once Clarissa took her in ; 
at now of late she heard with much surprise, 
ovels there were that made a compromise 
u ‘wixt amusement and religion: these 
ight charm the worldly, whom the stories please, 
please the serious, whom the sense would charm, 
ry thus indulging, be secured from harm — 
HenPPy thought, when from the foe we take 
arms, and use them for religion’s sake. 





We had marked for extract Miss Fanny 
Dyson’s most subtle interview with the 
supposed Captain Elliot, and the neglected 
lad’s petition, but we cannot give them. 
The tale ends as it should do; the artful 
relations are dismissed with dry, wholesome 
counsel; the unbefriended drudge adopted 
by the uncle. Throughout this volume we 
perceive a happier style of termination to 
the stories than Crabbe often indulged him- 
self in. We may also remark in it, more fre- 
quent allusion to the writings and names of 
other authors than is to be found in any other 
of the poet’s works,—a more varied style of 
illustration, as if his genius was disposed 
to try a somewhat wider range than it had 
permitted itself at an earlier period. 

We pass the ‘ Equal Marriage,’ and ‘ Ra- 
chel,’ with the exception of a few lines, 
which we must extract. Here is a picture 
of her dwelling—fit abode for one whose 
reason was already shaken : 


Ev’n in this state, she loved the winds that sweep 
O’er the wild heath, and curl the restless deep ; 
A turf-built hut beneath a hill she chose, 
And oft at night in winter storms arose, 
Hearing, or dreaming, the distracted cry 
Of drowning seamen on the breakers by : 
For there were rocks, that when the tides were low 
Appear’d, and vanish’d when the waters flow ; 
And there she stood, all patient to behold 
Some seaman’s body on the billows roll’d. 
One calm, cold evening, when the moon was high, 
And rode sublime within the cloudless sky, 
She sat within her hut, nor seemed to feel 
Or cold or want, but turn’d her idle wheel, 
And with sad song its melancholy tone 
Mix’d, all unconscious that she dwelt alone. 
But none will harm her—Or who, willing, can? 
She is too wretched to have fear of man— 
Not man! but something—if it should appear, 
That once was man—that something did she fear. 


‘Villars’ we like the least of any of the 
tales in the volume. 

We are now come to the ‘ Farewell and 
Return,’ a series of sketches of the changes 
wrought in a small town and its inhabitants, 
by the lapse of twenty years. Who, that 
has had any experience of parting and meet- 
ing, will not feel the lines which follow? 


The very place is alter’d. What I left 
Seems of its space and dignity bereft : 
The streets are narrow, and the buildings mean ; 
Did I, or Fancy, leave them broad and clean ? 
The ancient church, in which I felt a pride, 
As struck by magic, is but half as wide ; 
The tower is shorter, the sonorous bell 
Tells not the hour as it was wont to tell ; 
The market dwindles, every shop and stall 
Sinks in my view; there’s littleness in all. 
Mine is the error; prepossess’d I see ; 
And all the change | mourn is change in me, 
One object only is the same ; the sight 
Of the wide Ocean by the moon’s pale light, 
With her long ray of glory, that we mark 
On the wild waves, when all beside is dark : 
This is the work of Nature, and the eye 
In vain the boundless prospect would descry : 
What mocks our view cannot contracted be ; 
We cannot lessen what we cannot see. 


All these short sketches are good—full 
of character well pourtrayed. We see shown 
the fate of one who was to turn out a genius 
—failed, somehow or other—and, when dead, 
was only spoken of as “ a decent lad ;""—and 
the strivings of frugal Barnaby, the shopman. 
The ‘ Ancient Mansion,’ both in its former 
state of serene beauty, and of its pre- 
sent desecration, makes a touching picture. 
There is something very sweet and simple 
in the stanzas with which it concludes ; and 
the effect of the sudden change of measure 
is happy and musical. 


As thus my spleen upon the view I fed, 
A man poten Be me, by his grandchild led— 
A blind old man, and she a fair young maid, 
Listening in love to what her grandsire said, 
And thus with gentle voice he spoke— 
«* Come lead me, lassie, to the shade, 





Where willows grow beside the brook ; 

For well | know the sound it made, 
When dashing o’er the stony rill, 

It murmur’d to St. Osyth’s Mill.” 

The lass replied—“ The trees are fled, 
They’ve cut the brook a straighter bed, 
No shades the present lords allow, 

The miller only murmurs now ; 
The waters now his mill forsake, 
And form a pond they call a lake.” 


« Then, lassie, lead thy grandsire on, 
And to the holy water bring ; 
A cup is fasten’d to the stone, 
And I would taste the healing spring, 
That soon its rocky cist forsakes, 
And green its mossy passage makes.” 
“ The holy spring is turn’d aside, 
The rock is gone, the stream is dried ; 
The plough has levell’d all around, 
And here is now no holy ground.” 
« Then, lass, thy grandsire’s footsteps guide 
To Bulmer’s Tree, the giant oak, 
Whose boughs the keeper’s cottage hide, 
And part the church-way lane o’erlook ; 
A boy, | climb’d the topmost bough, 
And | would feel its shadow now. 
Or, lassie, lead me to the west, 
Where grew the elm-trees thick and tall, 
Where rooks unnumber’d build their nest— 
Deliberate birds, and ent all: 
Their notes, indeed, are harsh and rude, 
But they’re a social multitude.” 


«« The rooks are shot, the trees are fell’d, 
And nest and nursery all expell’d ; 
With better fate the giant-tree, 

Old Bulmer’s Vak, is gone to sea. 

The church-way walk is now no more, 
And men must other ways explore ; 
«Though this indeed promotion gains, 
For this the park’s new wall contains ; 
And here I fear we shall not meet 

A shade—although, perchance, a seat.” 
« O then, my lassie, lead the way 

To Comfort’s Home, the ancient ion : 
That something holds, if we can pay— 

Old David is our living kin ; 

A servant once, he still rves 
His name, and in his serves.” 

“ Alas! that mine should be the fate 
Old David's sorrows to relate : 

But they were brief ; not long before 
He died, his office was no more. 

The kennel stands u the ground, 
With something of the former sound.” 
«O then,” the grieving Man replied, 

No further, lassie, let me stray; 
Here’s nothing left of ancient pride, 

« Of what was grand, of what was gay: 
But all is chang’d, is lost, is sold— 

All, all that’s left is chilling cold. 
I seek for comfort here in vain, 
Then lead me to my cot again.” 


We must be briefer with what remains ; 
though the ‘ Dean’s Lady’—and ‘ Belinda 
Waters,’ with her perpetual “ I wonder!” 
beckon us to stay a moment with them. 
Here is a portrait of a miser’s cur, from the 
‘ Dealer and Clerk,’ worthy to make one of 
our friend Hood's parallel portraits. 


There watch’d a cur before the Miser’s gate, 
A very cur, whom all men seem’d to hate ; 
Gaunt, savage, shaggy, with an eye that shone 
Like a live coal, and he possess’d but one ; 

His bark was wild and eager, and became 

That meagre body and that eye of flame ; 

His master prized him much, and Fang his name. 
His master fea him largely ; but not thar, 

Nor aught of kindness, made the suarler fat. 
Flesh he devour’d, but not a bit would stay ; 

He bark’d and snarl’d, and growl’d it all away. 
His ribs were seen extended like a rack, 

And coarse red hair hung roughly o’er his back. 
Lamed in one leg, and bruised in wars of yore, 
Now his sore body made his temper sore. 

Such was the friend of him, who could not find, 
Nor make him one, ’mong creatures of his kind. 
Brave deeds of Fang his master often told, 

The son of Fury, famed in days of old, 

From Snatch and Rabid sprang ; and noted they 
In earlier times—each dog will have his day. 

The notes of Fang were to his master known, 
And dear—they bore some likeness to his own ; 
For both convey’d to the experienced ear, 

« I snarl and bite, because | hate and fear.” 

None pass’d ungreeted by the master’s door, 
Fang rail’d at all, but chiefly at the poor; 

And when the nights were stormy, cold, and dark, 
The act of Fang was a perpetual bark ; 

But though the master loved the growl of Fang, 
There were who vow’'d the ugly cur to hang ; 
Whose angry master, watchful for his friend, 

As strongly vow’d his servant to defend. 
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‘Danvers and Rayner’ is a capital tale 
of two families, who respectively sink and 
rise in the world. A love adventure, be- 
tween the son of the proud master of Hulver 
Hall, and the daughter of the broken mer- 
chant, is thus brought to a close : 

Old Peter Rayner, in his own old mode. 
Rade the Squire welcome to his new abode, 
For Richard had been kiad, and doubtless meant 
To make proposals pow, and ask consent. 
Mamma and misses, too, were civil all ; 

But what their awkward courtesy to call, 

He knew not; neither could he well express 
His sad sensations at their strange address. 

And then their laughter loud, their story-telling, 
All seem’d befitting to that Row and dwelling ; 
The hearty welcome to the various treat 

Was lost on him—he could nor laugh nor eat. 


But one thing pleased him, when he look’d around, 
His dearest Phoebe could not there be found: 
“* Wise and discreet,” he says, ‘‘ she shuns the crew 
Of vulgar neighbours, some kind act to do; 
In some fair house, some female friend to meet, 
Or take at evening prayer iv church her seat.” 


Meantime there rose, amid the ceaseless din, 
A mingled scent, that crowded room within, 
Rum and red-herring, Cheshire cheese and gin; 
Pipes, too, and punch, and sausages, with tea, 
Were things that Richard was disturb'd to see. 
Impatient now, he left them in disdain, 

To call on Phoebe, when he call’d again ; 
To walk with her, the morning fair and bright, 
And lose the painful feelings of the night. 


All in the Row, and tripping at the side 

Of a young Sailor, he the nymph espied, 

As homeward hastening with her happy boy, 

She went to join the party, and enjoy. 

** Fie!” Phoebe cried, as her companion spoke, 

Yet laugh’d to hear the fie-compelling joke ;— 

Just then her chance to meet, her shame to know, 
Her tender Richard, moving sad and slow, 

Musing on things full strange, the manners of the Row. 

‘ Master William,’ is arch and lively ; and 
‘The Cousins’ contains one of the best 
moral lessons we could find in any author. 
An excellent and faithful-hearted girl makes 
friends between a rich uncle and his dis- 
carded nephew, to whom she is attached. 
The man turns mean upon the accession of 
wealth, and breaks his faith most basely ; 
and while she grieves for his desertion—as 
much stunned with surprise as sorrow— 
a lost heir re-appears, in the shape of a 
gallant sailor, steps into the rich inheritance, 
and makes the kind and ill-used maiden 
share it with him. 

With these tales, then, we take our leave 
of Crabbe as a poet: nor can we do it in- 
differently— 

Part when we may, ’tis parting still at last. 

But it is pleasant to say “ farewell,” as we 
can say it after perusing this concluding 
volume, with an undiminished impression 
of the gifts and graces of the departed. 
Would that we could, even in the far dis- 
tance, discern any successors to himself and 
the other mighty ones of whom Time has 
bereaved us. 


Vol. I. 8yo. 


Life of Prince Talleyrand. 

London: Bull & Churton. 
Tue fabrication of Memoirs has been carried 
to such an extent in France that we natu- 
rally view with suspicion every work pro- 
fessing to give us cotemporary information 


respecting celebrated men. But there are 
many circumstances connected with this 
volume calculated to inspire confidence in 
the author, and not the least, is the total 
absence of all pretence to exclusive sources 
of knowledge ; to this perhaps may be added, 
the fact that the author's politics belong to 
an unpopular school; he is a firm royalist, 
with a slight tincture of Carlism; he hates 
the name of revolution, and he calls the 
alienation‘of church property public robbery. 





With such feelings, he is of course no lover 
of Prince Talleyrand: scarcely ever have we 
seen a biography in which the writer has 
displayed less partiality for his hero; he has 
erred rather on the opposite side, having, we 
fear, inserted many calumnious stories on no 
better authority than libellous pamphlets and 
scandalous chronicles. Still the work is in- 
teresting. How indeed could it be other- 
wise, when it traces the career of a states- 
man, who though now in his eighty-first 
year, has commanding influence in every 
European cabinet; who acquired power 
under the French monarchy, and retained it 
under the Republic, the Directory, the Con- 
sulate, the Empire, and the dynasties of Ar- 
tois and of Orleans? And what is perhaps the 
most singular feature in his “strange eventful 
history,” his power was greatest with those 
governments by which he was most hated. 
Having as yet received only the first volume, 
we shall for the present confine ourselves to 
extracting such passages as throw new light 
on the early career of this extraordinary 
man, or elucidate some of the important 
events in the progress of the French Revo- 
lution. 

Talleyratd was born in 1754. He was 
educated for the church, much against his 
will, and his youth was, we had almost said 
consequently, marked by profligacy and 
dissipation. His vices recommended him 
for promotion in the days when Madame du 
Barri ruled the French court, or as Frederic 
of Prussia used to say, “in the reign of pet- 
ticoat the third.” When once he had placed 
his foot on the ladder of promotion, he 
scrupled at nothing that could facilitate his 
ascent. He intrigued with every party, and 
dealt out impartial treachery to all. With 
consummate art he seemed to say everything 
when he really said nothing, and on the ap- 
proach of the Revolution he found himself 
unpledged and unfettered, free to follow any 
course which his interests might dictate. 
Caprice or passion had no power over a mind 
so cool as his. Self-interest was the only 
rule of his life, and he found that best pro- 
moted by following, rather than attempting 
to guide, the course of events. 

Ile igitur nunquam direxit brachia contra 
Torrentem, nec civis erat, qui libera posset 
Verba animi proferre et vitam impendere vero. 
Sic multas hyemes atque octogesima vidit 
Solstitia, his annis quoque illa tutus in aula. 

One would almost imagine that when 
Juvenal drew the character of Crispus he 
had Prince Talleyrand in his eye. 

It is said, that at the time of the assembly 
of the Notables, the future prince was not 
ill disposed towards the court; but for this 
we can find no better authority than the 
following anecdote, which we suspect to be 
apocryphal :— 

“ At the time of the Assembly of Notables, 
the court made some attempts to draw over the 
Abbé de Périgord to its interests. It is related 
that at one of the first interviews upon the sub- 
ject, the young and profligate Comte d’Artois 
approached him, and asked him what his advice 
was: ‘ Two heads must fall,’ replied the Abbé ; 
‘two—no more—later, a much greater number 
will be requisite.’—*‘ And whose heads ?’—‘ The 
Duke of Orleans’ and Mirabeau’s.’—‘ I am of 
your opinion; but my brother will never con- 
sent to it.’—* Are you certain of that ?’—* ‘Too 
certain..’—‘ In that case I shall go over to the 
other side.’ ” 

The part which Talleyrand, who had been 
consecrated Bishop of Autun, took in the 
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struggle between the nobles and the people 
for in truth the king scarcely counted in the 
contest, was more important than from his 
subordinate station, might have been sy 
posed. All those whom Cromwell used to 
call “ the waiters on Providence,” took for 
their model one whose worldly prudence 
was proverbial. Indeed, at the present day 
many European sovereigns have regulated 
their course of foreign policy by the conduct 
of ‘Talleyrand. 

“Scarcely was Louis-Philippe elected King 
of the French, ere he sept Colonel Athalin, one 
of his favourite ai(les-de-camp to the Emperor 
of Russia. The aide-de-camp was the beaver of 
an autograph letter from the new Sovereign, 
A fortnight elapsed, and no answer. At length 
the aide-de-camp received one marning the long. 
expected and wished-for reply. What then had 
taken place at St. Petersburgh? The simplest 
thing in the world: the Moniteur had arrived, 
and the Emporer Nicolas had read in its columns, 
‘ The Prince de Talleyrand has been appointed 
Ambassador to London.’ Upon this the Em. 
peror had said to his council: ‘ Since M. de 
Talleyrand attaches himself to the new govern- 
ment of France, that government must neces. 
sarily have some chance of stability.’ Apd 
Louis-Philippe was recognized King of the 
French by the Emperor of Russia.” 


We have said that the author of this work 
is a royalist ; but he is not blinded by the 
oy of his party, as will be seen from 
iis lively and faithful sketch of the persons 
who frequented the court of Louis XVI, and 
lured that monarch to his doom :— 

“Formerly the Kings of France had a fool 
attached to their court; Louis XVJ. had thou- 
sands about his person. There was, however, 
a great difference between the fool of Francis I, 
and the fools of Louis XVI, Triboulet enjoyed 
the exclusive right at court of being in the op- 
position without incurring danger, and to speak 
the truth without displeasing,—or rather the 
king’s fool was the wise man of the court. At 
Versailles, on the contrary, the madmen of the 
chateau christened their folly by the name of 
reason; they dreamed wide awake, and took 
their dreams for realities, saying to themselves, 
‘If I were but allowed to act, I should soon get 
rid of the factious.’ There were striking shades 
of difference among these madmen: some were 
facetious, wrote epigrams, and were quite pleased 
with themselves when they succeeded in raising 
a laugh against some ridicule of the democracy, 
represented by a few of its members; others, 
who were rakes by way of pastime, or specula- 
tive libertines, relied upon the power of woman's 
smile to disarm the revolutionists. Some there 
were whose folly consisted in denying the light 
of day; others again stoutly maintained, even 
after a great revolution had been effected, that 
all revolution was impossible. Those who ad- 
mitted the existence of the evil, attributed it to 
a single cause: ‘they had not been listened to.’ 
Then came those, who, in spite of the urbanity 
of their manners, were the furious madmen of 
the epoch. ‘They always carried proscription 
lists in their pockets, and required a good num- 
ber of heads—as the Abbé de Périgord had be- 
fore insinuated the advice of bringing the Duke 
of Orleans to the block. In short, all these 
madmen, collectively, were not very unlike a 
shovel-full of sand, every grain of which would 
exert itself, in its own way, to prevent a large 
river from flowing into the ocean. All these mad- 
men performed their different evolutions from 
the period of the assembling of the States 
General. One of them published, in the month 
of June 1789, a pamphlet, with the humane title 
of ‘ The Candidates for the Halter.’” 


Our author makes himself merry with the 
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many farces of what were” called patriotic 
sacrifices, enacted in the National Assembly. 
The first was the grant of the church plate 
to the national mint, on which occasion the 
prelates, by whom it was proposed, lost no- 
thing; the second was the confiscation of 
church property, which Talleyrand zealously 
supported ; but be it remembered, that he 
had previously resolved to get rid of his ec- 
clesiastical fetters. An interesting anecdote 
is related, respecting the discussion of this 
question, by the English translator :— 

“It was at that memorable sitting, that M. 
de Montlozier, then a deputy from the bailiwick 
of Clermont, in defending warmly the constitu- 
tion of clerical property, said in allusion to the 
bishops whose cause he then espoused, but de- 
serted so strangely afterwards in his old age :— 
‘ By taking away their palaces, you will force them 
toseck refuge in the cottages of the poor, built by 
their beneficence ;—by tearing from their breast 
the golden cross they wear on it, you will force 
them to wear new ones, made of wood ; but re- 
member, it was a wooden cross that saved the 
world.” Long after this speech, M. de Talley- 
rand, on presenting Montlozier to the First 
Consul, said of him, that he had uttered the 
finest sentence ever pronounced in the hall 
of the States General. ‘ But what is the sen- 
tence?” asked the inpatient warrior. M. de 
Talleyrand had not sufficient composure to re- 
peat it, and was content to observe, that M. de 
Montlozier had better do it himself. So awk- 
ward may the most barefaced of mankind feel, 
at times, when playiug a part at variance with 
that which decorum and propriety have imposed 
upon them.” 

The farce of resigning titles naturally 
afforded Talleyrand a theme for ridicule :—~ 

“ Having, on the evening of the day on which 
M.de Montmorency proposed the destruction 
of his order, met that inspired patriot at a select 

ty, he addressed him thus:—* How does 
Matthew Bouchard ?’—‘ Bouchard! my name 
continues to be Montmorency. [t is not in my 
power to disavow my ancestors; | cannot help 
being descended from the good connétable who 
contributed so powerfully to the gaining of the 
battle of Bouvines, under Philippe Augustus ; 
—I descend, equally, from that other connétable 
who was surnamed the Great, and met his death 
on the field of battle of St. Denis. I descend 
also...’ Very well, very well, my dear Mat- 
thew,’ said the bishop, interrupting him, ‘ but 
you are also the first of your house who has laid 
dowa his arms.’ Rivarol, who was present at 
this conversation, by way of another pun, said, 
=e descent of the Montmorencys is incredi- 





The most able and eloquent state-paper 
that Talleyrand, or perhaps any other public 
man, ever produced, was the defence of the 
National Assembly. We cannot forbear ex- 
tracting his apology for the aristocracy :— 

“The expiring hope of the enemies of the 
revolution was in your weariness; they now lose 
that hope. Forgive them their vain regrets, 
and, without hating them, deplore their weak- 
hess, as the weakness of humanity. Let us seek, 
let us state what may serve to excuse them, and 
point out the concourse of causes that must have 
prolonged, and rendered their illusion almost 
eternal. Some time is required to chase from 
the memory the phantasms of a long dream, 
that of a whole life? Who can triumph in an 
imstant over the habits of the mind, over opinions 
inculcated from youth, kept up by the external 
forms of society, long favoured ‘by the public 
servitude which was thought eternal, dear to 
certain kinds of pride, imposed as a duty, in 
fine, and placed under the protection of personal 
interest which they flattered in a thousand ways? 








Is it in the power of many men to see at once 
their illusions destroyed, their hopes frustrated, 
their fortunes reduced, without experiencing 
any regret, without making some effort, some 
resistance, at first natural, and which a false 
point of honour sometimes imposes? If, in that 
class lately so favoured, there are some who can- 
not submit to so many losses at once, show your- 
selves generous; recollect that in that same 
class there have been found men who have had 
the courage to raise themselves to the dignity of 
citizens ; that they have become intrepid de- 
fenders of your rights, opposing even in the 
bosom of their families the noble enthusiasm of 
liberty to their dearest interests.” 


The last clause of this extract portrays, 
though in general terms, the author’s own 
situation :— 

“‘ He was, in fact, the only member of the 
house of Périgord who had taken the colours and 
adopted the idea of the revolution. His two 
brothers, Archambaud and Bozon, had declared 
for the court party, and never swerved from 
their allegiance; his worthy uncle, the Count 
de Périgord, who had received him in his youth, 
and the Archbishop of Rheims, brother of the 
Count, looked upon the revolution with horror; 
and M. de 'Talleyrand’s mother ceased to see 
her son when he quitted the church.” 


The biographer of Talleyrand may be ex- 
eused for doubting the reality of public virtue : 
there is, however, as much ill-nature as truth 
in his sarcastic picture of French patriots ; 
but the authority he quotes is sufficient to 
recommend it to our attention :— 

“ Full of high sounding promises, they loudly 
proclaim their love of the public welfare, and 
conceal their selfish ambition under the cloak 
of exalted patriotism: They have unceasingly 
marched towards their aim, which has never 
been any other than an insatiable wish for place, 
fortune, and power; but, when they have attained 
the goal, none of them have been able to main- 
tain their footing. During fourteen years they 
slumbered, but it was when an iron hand having 
bound them together, forced them to make a 
halt for the glory of the empire. 

“We will here relate the opinion of one of 
the most celebrated members of our different as- 
semblies, and who belonged to the National 
Assembly. This sarcastic old man emitted this 
opinion in our presence, at a time when his ma- 
tured experience made him smile with pity at 
seeing so many people believe in the discovery 
of a government composed of honest men. ‘ They 
really are extraordinary,’ we have heard him 
say, ‘with their honest people. A man may 
undoubtedly be honest, and wish for power ; but 
the moment he has attained it, he must make a 
choice, and either cease to be an honest man, or 
give up the idea of governing.’ He then added, 
with cynical natveté, ‘I may be believed on that 
score. I know what it is, since I have had a 
pretty good share in the government.’ This man 
was Bertrand Barrére !”” 


The selection of the Bishop of Autun to 
celebrate mass at the festival of the Champ 
de Mars, was not a little whimsical. The 
following anecdote, which we believe to be 
authentic, is little to his credit :— 

“ We ought to confine ourselves to the part 
the Bishop of Autun played at so imposing a 
spectacle, which perhaps must have appeared 
perfectly ridiculous to the lookers-on. It is well 
known that at the moment the Bishop was ad- 
vancing towards the steps of the altar to cele- 
brate divine service, he there met M. de 
Lafayette, whom he cautioned not to look at 
him, for fear of making him laugh. 

‘There was indeed but too much cause for 
laughter ; for it was probably a trick of the old 
court that had made Louis XVI. select the 





Bishop of Autun to celebrate mass on that 
day.” 

The reflections of the author on this and 
other acts of irreverence, are equally forcible 
and judicious :— 

“ The irreverence of a priest for religion, or 
his professed impiety seems to us, who have not 
more intolerance and bigotry than Voltaire him- 
self, to be all that is most hideous and disgusting 
in human nature. A priest freed from his vows, 
who breaks the altars of his God, and heads a 
revolt against religion, can be compared only to 
the unnatural son who stabs his mother. The 
example he gives makes him accountable, not 
only in a religious but in a universally moral 
sense, for all the scandal which will follow his 
apostacy.”” 

We know not what reliance is to be placed 
on the letters ascribed to ‘Talleyrand in this 
volume. Not one line of authentication can 
we find; and without some strong evidence, 
we should reluctantly believe that any public 
man had penned some of them. ‘I'he facts 
in the following letter are probable : after 
the return from Varennes, Louis had no 
choice but to throw himself into the hands 
of the patriotic leaders :— 

“ All has been definitively settled at the 
palace, in spite of the absurd decree. If we 
cannot openly accept office under the King, we 
are not precluded by any law from becoming 
his secret advisers and privy councillors. In 
future the government will be entirely in our 
own hands. General Lafayette is to be the 
miuister of war, Barnave will have the seals of 
the interior, Lameth (the elder) the navy, his 
brother Charles the finances, and I myself the 
department of foreign affairs. This means, my 
dear friend, that nothing will be done in those 
several branches of the government without our 
previous consent. We must now conclude our 
constitutional work, which alone can restore the 
poor captive to liberty.” 


A plan was formed to extricate the king 
from his dangers; but the outline which 
our author gives of it, leads us to believe 
that it had very little chance of success under 
any circumstances :— 

“ Under the influence of these circumstances, 
M. de Talleyrand and his political friends de- 
termined upon the following line of conduct, 
During the ministry of M. de Narbonne, it had 
been settled that the King should repair to 
Metz, near the two generals Lafayette and 
Rochambeau. Louis XVI. expected to find a 
safe refuge in camps and among those who had 
been his soldiers. It was asserted that his in- 
tention was to come to an understanding with 
those two generals, upon the necessary measures 
to get rid of the National Assembly; but as a 
preliminary step it was indispensable that the 
constitution should be sworn to, because the 
new familiars at court wished that, in saving 
the King, their own work should be maintained 
inviolate. By their advice it was further re- 
solved, after the eighteenth of September, to 
carry the King to Dieppe, where he should em- 
bark and sail for Ostend. The department of 
Paris, over which M. de Talleyrand presided, 
would have then assumed the supreme authority 
in that capital, and have collected all the deputies 
of the first and second Assemblies upon whom 
reliance could be placed. This new union would 
have declared Paris in actual insurrection against 
the constitution and the law, and Lafayette 
would have marched in haste to this city at the 
head of his army. The execution of the plan 
was attempted, but the tergiversations of the 
King made it miscarry. Louis XVI. never knew 
how to take a decided part in anything, and was 
only endowed with passive courage or resignation 
—a virtue he possessed in the highest degree.” 
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The king’s indecision is said to have in- 
duced Talleyrand to change his course of 
proceeding ; and a letter is ascribed to him, 
from which we shall make a short extract : 

“The more I see every day, the more I am 
convinced of the truth of Mirabeau’s last words. 
The monarchy has certainly gone with him to 
the grave, and I must take care not to be buried 
with it. Within these last few days, I have re- 
ceived several confidential communications from 
the republicans; but as I suspected at the very 
outset that they only meant to sound me upon 
the subject, I did not seem to pay much atten- 
tion to what they said. Howsoever, I shall do 
my best to render them some little service, in 
order to draw them on, and induce them to 
speak more openly.” 


The first volume terminates with Talley- 
rand’s preparations for his first mission to 
England. 

The translation of this work has been exe- 
cuted with great ability; and the translator 
has added some original notes, which enhance 
its value. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Sacred Songs, being anattempted Paraphrase of 
some Portions of Scripture, with other Poems, bya 
Layman.’—We have seen many translations (for 
such they must be) of the sublime and poetical 
language of the inspired book worse than 
these, a few better. But they are fairly done 
on the whole; some are set to measures which 
will render them difficult to be adapted to music, 
and all must read feeble and verbose, by the 
side of their divine originals. This version of 
a part of the glorious nineteenth Psalm, is a fair 
specimen of the author’s powers. 

The Heavens, O God, thy glorious works p 
Air, Earth and Seas, are vocal with thy name; 
Exulting Day its choral homage pays, 

And Night but varies the vast song of praise. 

What, though no human speech, nor living sound, 
Swell on the breeze, and wake the world around, 
Though silent all, a language still they find, 

A voice, to speak their truths to all mankind. 

Thou moon, ye Stars, in trembling ether hung, 

Say, whilst ye shine, from whence your glory sprung ? 
And thou, great orb of day, all-seeing Sun, 

As forth thou spring’st, thy giant course to run, 

As forth thou goest, rejoicing in thy power, 

Gay as a Bridegroom his early bower,— 

O, whilst thou bidd’st the hosts of darkness fly, 

Aud sweep’st, in triumph, round thy native sky, 
Reflecting light and life on all below— 

Praise the rich fount from whence those blessings flow, 
Os His name to earth’s remotest shore, 

*Till Man, like thee, shall tremble and adore. 

* Byr The Opinions of Lord Byron, on 
Men, Manners, and Things. With the Parish 
Clerk's Album, kept at his burial place, Hucknall 
Torkard.’—It was singular enough, that we 
should receive this dainty little book, just at the 
same time as the arrival of the Byronian Ramble, 
which appeared in our columns last week. It 
contains a cento of choice things from Byron’s 
Life and Letters, and the entire list of those 
who have visited his burial place—* such as it 
is,” remarkably neatly printed, and adorned 
with a few vignettes on wood. 

* Popular Encyclopedia, Part III. Encyclopédie 
des Gens du Monde, 4me Partie.’—Both of these 
works are founded on the ‘‘ world-renowned 
Conversations- Lexicon,” and both have im- 
proved on the original. The present number 
of the English Encyclopedia contains a very 
able dissertation on the progress of literature, 
by Sir D. K. Sandford ;—the most remarkable 
feature in the last livraison of the French Ency- 
clopzdia, is an interesting Life of Bernadotte, 
written by one of his early companions in arms. 

* The Book of Science. Second Edition.’ —We 
gave our hearty commendation to the first edition 
of this excellent work ; the improvements in- 
troduced into the second edition render it still 
more worthy of public patronage. 
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* Walker’s Manly Exercises. Second Edition.’ 
—To conform with the speed with which the 
first edition of this book has moved off, it ought 
to have been written by Mr. Trotter at least. 
At all events its author has stolen a march on 
us, and while the first edition lay yet unnoticed 
on our library table, the second, pranked out in 
a gay green binding and gilt leaves, comes before 
us and claims attention. Is not its arrival a 
sufficient review? or must we enter into an ex- 
amination of the sound instruction it gives 
upon rowing and sailing, riding and driving, 
walking, running, leaping, vaulting, balancing, 
skaiting, climbing, swimming, wrestling, boxing, 
training, &c. &c.—We cannot think it necessary, 
with such a testimony to its merits staring (or 
rather smiling) us in the face. 

‘The Principles of Physiology, applied to the 
preservation of Health; &c. by A. Combe, M.D.’ 
—We are much pleased with this volume, which 
is evidently the result of a reflecting, and well 
informed mind. When Doctor Combe descends 
from his Craniological hobby, we know no one 
more capable of conveying sound instruction in 
an agreeable form, and illustrating scientific 
principles, by a reference to well known facts 
and ordinary occurrences. The present volume 
is intended for general readers, and can scarce 
fail of becoming popular. 

* Anatomy as applicable to the Fine Arts, by 
G. Simpson, M.R.C.S. &c. 2 vols. 4to.’—This, 
we are told, is a second edition of Mr. Simpson’s 
Anatomy, intended for the use of Artists. It 
consists of two volumes, the first containing 
plates of the bones and joints, the second of the 
muscles, with accompanying letter-press descrip- 
tions. The plates are good, the letter-press bad, 
and the work altogether too expensive for the 
class of students to whom it is addressed. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


A MATCH AGAINST TIME, 
Old Time!—let me run a race with thee! 
Quick as thou art, thou shalt not catch me: 
Thou art a veteran wrinkled and gray, 
Bent with years like thy rusty scythe; 
I am a maiden, fleet-footed,—away ! 
What chance hath the dull ’gainst the heart- 
winged and blythe— 
Age against youth !—who is mad with the doubt 
Which—which is the victor in this wild bout? 
Swift as the cataract dashes— 
Bursting the broken floodgate through— 
Fast as the lightning-flashes 
Dart from the cloud of lurid hue,— 
Fleet as the arrow springs from the bow,— 
Away—away—and away we go! 
Alas! I am far behind! 
What are light feet to the wings of the wind! 
Vainly I snatch in mid career 
A rose from the tangling bushes near ; 
Time’s barbarous pinions brushing by, 
Loosen the leaves—and they drop and die! 
Alas! the best of the race he hath, 
And beauty withers along his path ; 
The friends of my heart fall beneath his sickle, 
And he tauntingly laughs as he sees my tears 
trickle! 
—But Heaven! what change is this! 
A furrow in my once smooth brow,— 
I gaze—and all of youth I miss ; 
Ak mirror! Thou’ rt too faithful now ! 
My glossy locks are frosted o’er, 
My once bright eyes are bright no more; 
Outrun by Time’s resistless force, 
I near the end of Life’s short course :— 
Slackening his speed, Time turns awhile, 
And with the mockery of a smile, 
Mutters,—“ Pass on, light dupe! yield me thy 
breath,— 
The palm is mine—The goal thou gain’st is 
Death!” 
ELEANOR SNOWDEN. 
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A BYRONIAN RAMBLE.—PART II, 
ANNESLEY HALL, 


From Hucknall we ascended, chiefly through 
open wild lands ;—to our right the wooded valley 
of Newstead, every moment spreading itself out 
to the view more broadly; and before us the 
forest heights of Annesley, growing more bold 
and attractive. A wild gusty breeze and dark 
flying clouds added sensibly to the deep solitude 
and picturesque character of the scene. We 
soon passed a cottage, having beside it an old 
brick pillar surmounted with a stone ball, and 
before it an avenue of lime trees, which appeared 
some time to have formed the boundary of the 
park ; then a new lodge, and found ourselves at 
the foot of the steep hill, styled in Byron’s 
Dream, 

A gentle hill, 

Green, and of mild declivity— 
The greenness and mildness of declivity, how. 
ever, we afterwards found were on the side by 
which Byron and Mary Chaworth had ascended 
it from her house ; on this side it is a remarkably 
barren, and extremely steep hill. However, up 
we went, and on the summit discovered the 
strict accuracy of his delineation of it. 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth 

Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 

Green, and of mild declivity, the last 

As ’twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 

Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 

Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 

Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke 

Arising from such rustic roofs ;—the hill 

Was crowned with a peculiar diadem 

Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man. 

A most living landscape it is indeed, including 
all the objects so vividly here given: amongst 
them, the most conspicuous, the house of his 
living ancestors, and the house where he has 
joined them in death; and extending from the 
woody skirts of Sherwood Forest to the mill. 
crowned heights of Nottingham. By the way, 
a strange mistake of Moore’s here presented 
itself. Immediately after the passage just quoted, 
Byron proceeds to speak further of this young 
pair, and says, 

Even now she loved another, 

And on the summit of that hill she stood 

Looking afar, if yet her lover’s steed 

Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 

Moore, commenting on this, tells us that the 
image of the lover’s steed was suggested by the 
Nottingham race-ground—a race-ground actu- 
ally nine miles off, and moreover lying in a 
hollow, and totally hidden from view, had the 
lady’s eyes, indeed, been so marvellously good 
as to discern a horse nine miles off. Mary Cha- 
worth, in fact, was looking for her lover's steed 
along the road as it winds up the common from 
Hucknall. 

But a stranger discovery soon made us forget 
this Irish bull. We had no sooner reached the 
summit of this hill, than to our inexpressible 
astonishment we found the very trees so strik- 
ingly pointed out in this most interesting poem, 
“ the trees in circular array”—cut down! These 
trees, and none else, cut down! There were the 
trees crowning the whole length of the “long 
ridge,” standing in their greyness; and there 
were the stumps of “ the trees in circular array” 
in the earth at our feet! An immediate and 
irresistible conviction forced itself on our minds; 
but we write it not—we merely state the fact 
that that memorable land-mark of love, made 
interesting to every future age by the poetry of 
passion, had been removed. Our indignation 
may be imagined, when we found that not only 
had the trees been cut down, but there was an 
actual attempt to cut down the hill itself, by 
making a gravel-pit there ;—of all places in the 
world to think of fetching gravel from the top 
of that steep hill, when it might be got from 
the bottom of any hill in the neighbourhood. 
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We have since been told, that it was the in- 
tention of its present possessor to have cut down 
all the trees upon that hill, but that his design 
was prevented by the interference of his eldest 
son, to whom the estate descends by entail ; and 
that he was compelled by the spirited conduct 
of the son to plant the hill afresh; but he has 
complied with the letter, overlooking the spirit 
of the agreement, in the most perfect style, having 
planted the sides of the hill all over with fir-trees, 
so that it will in time shroud the place, and 
smother it completely from the view.t 

The indignation we felt on this occasion, per- 
haps, made us more sensibly alive to the peculiar 
character of the place. Byron, in some juvenile 
verses, exclaims— 

Hills of Annesley, bleak and barren, 
Where my thoughtless childhood strayed, 
How the northern tempests warring 
Howl above thy tufted shade. 

So strongly did the wind drive over this ridge, 
that we could scarcely make head against it; 
and remembering to have heard of a temple 
which had formerly crowned this hill, but had 
been blown down either by tempest or war, we 
looked among the broken ground, and perceived 
considerable remains of masonry—probably the 
foundations of the temple ; nor can a finer situ- 
ation for such an erection be imagined. 

The trees which crowned “ the ridge,” and 
which at a distance appeared large, we soon 
saw were of stunted growth, with tops curled, 
and sturdy, as if accustomed to wrestle with the 
tempests. An avenue of them stretched away 
into distant woods. Large decayed branches lay 
here and there beneath, indicating a solitude and 
neglect of the place, pleasing to the imagination. 
Before us, across a descending slope—the hill 
of green and mild declivitv—extended right and 
left noble woods; and in the midst of them, in 
the centre of a smaller crescent of wood, we 
descried the tall grey chimneys and ivy-covered 
walls and gables of the old hall, and the top of 
the church tower. We hastened down, observing 
on our left, on an old forest-slope, a large herd 
of deer, which had a good effect,—and struck 
into a foot-path that led directly up towards the 
house. As we drew nearer the old building, hung 
with luxuriant ivy, and shrouded among tall 
trees, far overtopping even its tall chimneys, and 
shrubberies of wondrous overgrowth of ever- 
greens, (among which are conspicuous three re- 
markable ilexes, black-green, crowning their 
short, thick, black trunks,) and with green open- 
ings sloping down to the warm south, struck us 
forcibly with its picturesque and silent beauty. 
We found ourselves now, apparently, at the 
back ofa high garden wall, by the side of which 
rana row of lime trees, which seemed at one 
time to have been pollarded and trained espalier- 
wise, but had now sent up heads of a luxuriant 
and fantastic growth. On our other hand lay 
a wood, from which the thickets being cleared 
away left us ample view of its ivy-mantled trees ; 
and the ground beneath them one green expanse 
of dog’s mercury and fresh leaves of the blue- 
bell. Tufts of primroses were scattered all about, 
and the wood-anemones trembled in the wind. 
But over all such a mantle of deep silence seem- 
ed cast, that it reminded us of some enchanted 
place in the fairy and forest-stories of Tieck. 

At the top of this road, turning suddenly to 
the left, we found ourselves before 

The massy gate of that old hall, 
ftom which Byron declares that, 

Mounting his steed he went his way, 

And ne’er repassed that hoary threshold more. 

But all was silent and lifeless. No person was 
to be discerned in the court to which it opened ; 





t Mentioning the felling of these trees to a mechanic 
Soon afterwards—‘ Trees,” I added, that might be seen 
% far.”"—* Seen, Sir! he exclaimed; “those trees 
bo seen all rer | the world!” It was an expression, 

accompan yan energy of feeling, that would 
have done honour to any —_ mol 





there were no signs of life except in the cooing 
of some pigeons and the cawing of certain jack- 
daws. We then went round the out-buildings 
into the churchyard, which is level with the top 
of the court-wall, and looks directly into it. We 
leaned over a massy parapet, and looked down 
into this court: the spell of an invincible silence 
seemed to cover the whole place. In the gravel 
walks which ran round the court, there were 
traces of carriage-wheels; but you felt as if no 
carriage with the bustle and vivacity of human 
life could ever more enter there. In the centre 
of the grass-plot, a basin, surrounded by a hedge 
of honeysuckle, and which had doubtless once 
possessed the life and beauty of a fountain, now 
showed only water black, stagnant, and covered 
with masses of yellow moss. We were close to 
the house ; its curtained windows gave it an air 
of habitation ; but no sound, nor visible indica- 
tion of the presence of man was about it. We 
walked along the green and picturesque church- 
yard ; the back of the buildings on this side of 
the court bounded part of it; they were in the 
last state of decay—wide gaps in the roof gave 
usa view into dark and dreary stables. We came 
to the farm-yard also adjoining the churchyard : 
it had the same aspect of desertion. There was 
neither cattle nor ricks in it, but the brandreth, or 
frame on which a rick had once stood, littered with 
decaying straw, and its air of desolation made 
more striking by a piece of old wooden balus- 
trade cast on it. There were barn-doors standing 
wide open; and the litter of the yard even ap- 
peared dusty and grey with age. You felt sure 
no human foot could have disturbed it for years. 
We descended from the churchyard, and went 
round the farm-buildings once more towards the 
old “ massy gate.” At the back of these build- 
ings were nailed the trophies of the gamekeeper 
by hundreds—we might, we think, say thousands 
—wild cats dried to blackness, stretched their 
downward heads and legs from the wall; hawks, 
magpies, and jays hung in tattered remnants; 
but all grey, and even green with age; and the 
heads of birds in plenteous rows, nailed beak- 
upward, were dried and shrivelled by the suns, 
and winds, and frosts of many summers and 
winters, till their distinctive characters were lost. 
They all seemed to speak the same silent lan- 
guage—to say, Ay, this was once the abode of 
a prosperous old family—here were abundance 
of friends and dependents going to and fro— 
norses and hounds going out in vociferous joy ; 
abroad was the chase and the sound of the gun 
—within were spits turning, laughter and good 
fellowship; but all this is long since over—a 
blight and a sorrow have fallen here. 

We now approached the “ massy gateway” by 
a side entrance, which a pair of great doors had 
once closed—one of these had fallen from its 
hinges, and the other swung in the wind, banging 
against its post with a hollow sound, whose echoes 
told of vacancy. Above the gateway the vane 
on the cupola turned to and fro in the gusty air, 
with a dreary queek-quake, queek-quake: all 
besides was still. We stood and looked at each 
other with an expression that said, Did you ever 
see anything like this? At this moment an old 
grey dog came softly out of the court—the first 
living thing we had seen, except the jackdaws 
and pigeons: quietly he came, as if he too felt 
the nature of his abode. It was with no vivacity 
of action or noisy bark; he stood and silently 
wagged his tail; and as we drew near him, re- 
treated as silently into the court. We entered 
this silent place and looked around. The house 
formed its western end; stables and coach- 
houses formed its north and eastern sides; the 
south was open to the shrubbery. The ivy hung 
in huge masses from all the walls. In the eastern 
end was the “massy gateway” mentioned by 
Byron, arched over and surmounted by a clock 
and cupola. So profoundly lifeless and deserted 
seemed the place, that though the clock finger 





pointed to the true time of the day, (exactly 
half-past twelve,) our imaginations refused for 
some time to believe that the clock could actually 
be going ; we felt positive astonishment when it 
proved to us that it really did. 

We now resolved to ascertain at the house 
itself if it had any living inhabitant, and in ap- 
proaching the hall door, we heard a sound in a 
stable; we went in, and descried, in a dismal 
room adjoining it, a man sitting by a fire ina 
corner, and a dog lying on the hearth. The man 
and the place were alike forlorn. They were 
dirty, squalid, desolate. We had said, who could 
have supposed so abandoned a spot so near Not- 
tingham ?—but who could have imagined so wild 
and banditti-like a being as that man within so 
short a distance of a large town? His dress and 
person had every character of reckless neglect ; 
his black hair hung about his pale face ; he had 
no handkerchief on his neck; he sat and de- 
voured his dinner, which he appeared to have 
cooked with his own hands, looking up at us with 
a ruffian stupidity, as he answered our questions 
with a surly bluntness, without ceasing to help 
himself, with a large pocket-knife, and no fork, 
to his meal. He told us we could not see the 
house—master never let it be seen. When asked 
why, he couldn’t tell—but it was so; but we 
might ask the old woman in the house. Away 
we went, and a jewel of an old woman we found. 

She was the very beau ideal of an old servant ; 
all simplicity, fidelity, full of the history of the 
family, wrapped up in its fortunes and its honour, 
—a part and parcel of the race and place, for 
she had been in the family above sixty years, 
being taken, as she said, when she was ten years 
old, by Mary Chaworth’s grandfather, and put 
to school, and taught to read and write, to mark 
and to flower, for she would, he said, be a nice 
sharp girl to wait on him. “Oh! he was a 
pretty man—a very pretty, well-behaved gentle- 
man,” said she, with a sigh. She seemed a pure 
and unsophisticated creature—the regular influx 
of visitors had not spoiled her—the curious, and 
the pert, and the idle, the insolent and the 
foolish, had not troubled the clear sincere current 
of her thoughts—had not made her heart and 
spirit turn inward, in self defence, and converted 
her into the subtle and parrot show-woman. 

She never dreamt of anything being blame- 
able that had been done by any of the family. 
She delighted to talk of the hall and its people ; 
and feeling her solitude—for she was the sole 
regular occupant—some one to talk to was a 
luxury. Could we have hoped for a creature 
more to our hearts’ desire ? Under her guidance 
we progressed through this most interesting old 
place, thoughts and feelings never to be forgotten 
springing up at every step. 

The house is not large; and desertion had 
stamped within the same characters as on all 
without. Damp had disfigured the walls ; a fire 
of cheerful pine-logs blazed in the hall and in 
the kitchen; but everywhere else was the chill 
and gloom of the old neglected mansion. All 
the more modern furniture, and most of the 
paintings, had been removed, and thereby the 
keeping of the abode was but the better pre- 
served. We know not how to describe the feeling 
with which we traversed these rooms. It was as 
if the hall of one of our old English families 
had been hidden beneath a magic cloud for ages, 
and suddenly revealed to our eyes, now, at a 
time when everything belonging to this country 
is so much changed—houses, men, manners, and 
opinions. When we entered the old-fashioned 
family hall, standing as it stood ages ago, fur- 
nished as it was ages ago, with its antique stove, 
its antique sofas, if so they can be called, made 
of wood, carved, and curiously painted, and 
cushioned with scarlet, standing on each side 
the fire; the antique French time-piece on its 
bracket ; its various old cabinets and tables 
standing by walls; and its floor of large and 
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small squares of alternating black marble and 
white stone—the domestic sanctuary of a race 
whom we regard as our progenitors, but widely 
ditterent to ourselves seemed suddenly revealed 
to me, and we could almost have expected to 
see the rough, boisterous squire, or the stately 
baron, issue from one of the side-doors; or to 
hear the rustling of the silken robe of some 
long-waisted dame, who could occasionally leap 
a five-barred gate as readily as she could dance 
at the Christmas festival; or one of high and 
solemn beauty, in whom devotion deep, unin- 
quiring and undoubting, was the great principle 
and passion of life, to whom the domestic chapel 
was a holy place, the chaplain her daily coun- 
sellor, and the distribution of alms her daily 
occupation. We saw before us the hearthstone 
of a race that lived in the full enjoyment of 
aristocratic ascendency, when rank was old and 
undisputed; when neither mereantile wealth 
had pressed on their nobility on the one hand, 
nor popular knowledge and rights on the other ; 
when the gentry lived only to be reverenced 
and obeyed, every one in the midst of his own 
forests and domains as a king, and led forth 
his tenantry and serfs to the wars of his country, 
or to the chase in his own wide wilds; when 
field sports and jovial feasting and love-making 
were the life-employment of men and women, 
who took rank and power as an unquestioned 
heritage, and never troubled their brain with 
gathering knowledge ; and all below them were 
supposed to be happy, because they were igno- 
rant and submissive. 

This hall, which occupies the centre of the 
building, is near sixty feet long by thirty wide, 
supported by two eliptic arches and Ionic pillars. 
The middle of the room is now occupied by a 
billiard table, which formerly stood in an upper 
room, called the Terrace-room, of which we shall 
speak presently. At the lower end of this hall 
an easy flight of stairs leads to the upper apart- 
ments. Near the fire, at the upper end, a few 
steps lead into a beautiful little breakfast-room, 
which looks out into the garden, and forms one 
of the projections of the building, the staircase 
at the lower end forming the other ;—the three 
large old-fashioned windows which light the hall 
lying on this side, and looking out into a little 
parterre, fenced off with a trellis-fence even with 
the two projections we have spoken of—such a 
parterre as one often meets with belonging to 
old houses—a little favoured sanctuary of garden- 
ground, where choice flowers were trained, and 
which was the especial care of page and gardener, 
before ladies took to gardening themselves. This, 
which is now a perfect wilderness, almost over- 
run with shrubs and the tall tree-like laurels 
which encumber wall and window, and almost 
exclude daylight from the hall, to the great an- 
noyance of our good old woman, was once, as 
was fitting, the favourite flower-garden of Mary 
Chaworth. 

The little breakfast-room we mentioned, looks 
out not only by a side window into the parterre, 
but also by two large low windows into the gar- 
den—a fine old garden, with a fine, stately old 
terrace, one of the noblest it ever was our good 
fortune to see, and such a one as Danby or 
Turner would be proud to enrich their fine pic- 
tures with. In this room were afew family por- 
traits. One a small full-length figure, which the 
old woman very significantly told us was Byron’s 
Chaworth; that is, the Chaworth killed by the 
poet’s grandfather in a duel. Another portrait 
she infermed us was the last Lord Chaworth ; 
for this was originally the estate of the Viscount 
Chaworths of Ireland, “And this,” she said, 
pointing to a female portrait, “was his lawful 
wife.”__“ What then,” we said, “ there was an 
unlawful wife, was there ?”_“ Yes,” she added, 
“she is here.” We glanced at the picture placed 
in the shady corner by the window,—next, how- 
ever, to the Lord Chaworth,—and exclaimed, 





“Anda good judge was his Lordship too! — 
A creature of most perfect and wondrous beauty 
was it that we beheld. What a fine, rich, oval 
countenance, and noble forehead slightly shaded 
by auburn locks! what large dark eyes of in- 
expressible expression! what a soft, delicate, 
yet beautiful and sunny complexion! what a 
beautiful rounding of the cheek, chin, and throat ! 
what exquisite features! what a perfect mixture 
of nobility of mind with elegance and simplicity 
of taste. Never did we behold a more enchant- 
ing vision of youth and beauty; and all this 
hidden for generations in a dark nook of this old 
hall, unmentioned and unknown. It were worth 
a journey from London but to gaze upon. Beau. 
tiful as this portrait is, it represents a mole upon 
either cheek; but this, instead of, as might be 
imagined, detracting from the loveliness of the 
face, only appears to give it character and in- 
dividuality, and vouches for the fidelity of the 
likeness. The painting, too,is extremely well 
done ; far superior to anything else in the house, 
except it be the satin petticoat of a Miss Bur. 
dett in the Terrace-room. “ And who,” we in- 
quired, “was this charming creature ?"—** She 
was a girl of the village, Sir,” was the reply.— 
“What! could the village produce a creature 
like her?“ Yes; his Lordship took her imto 
the house as a servant: but she didn’t like him, 
and went away ; however, he got her afterwards, 
and built a house for her on the estate, and she 
had one child; but she died, poor thing !—all 
was not right, somehow; and all her money she 
put in a cupboard for her son,—they would 
show you the cupboard in the house to this day, 
—ani on the very night she died, her own rela- 
tions eame and took away her money ;—things 
weren’t as they should have been—poor thing ! 
and she eame again.” 

“ What, was this the lady that we have heard 
an old man say, came up out of @ well, and sat 
in a tree by moonlight combing her hair ?”— 
“No, Lord bless you! that was another; but 
the parson laid her, and the well is covered in; 
but for all that she walks yet!” We smiled at 
the good woman’s very orthodox belief in ghosts ; 
but we know not whether we should not be apt 
to catch the contagion of superstitious feeling, if 
we were to dwell all alone in this old house as 
she does, and hear the winds howling and sighing 
about it at night; the long ivy rustling about 
the windows, and dashing against the panes, and 
the owls hooting about it in many a wild and 
pining and melancholy tone; and feel oneself 
in the unparticipated solitude of those ancient 
rooms, with all their strange and sad memories. 

Besides this portrait of the beautiful and un- 
happy Mrs. Milner, we bestowed « look of great 
interest on one of much attraction, the daughter 
of Viscount Chaworth,—not beautiful, but full 
of the fascination of cultivated mind, and of a 
heart so living and loving, that it caused the 
eyelids to droop over their dreamy orbs with an 
expression that made you tremble for the peace 
of its possessor, One other picture attracted our 
attention from its singularity: it represents a 


landscape, apparently “the hill of green and | 
mild declivity”—the line of trees, and the trees | 
in circular array, from among which rises the | 
temple we spoke of before,and which our cicerone |; 


assured us had been considered the “ finest in 
all England, but had been blown down in Oliver 
Cromwell’s days.” In the foreground stand, as 
if painted in enamel, a gentleman in a strange 
sort of dress jerkin of white satin, with a short 
petticoat of purple velvet bordered with gold 
lace. On his right hand his amazonian lady, 
half the head taller than himself, clad in a riding 
dress of green, bordered likewise with gold lace ; 
and on either side of them a son in the full-dress 
of William and Mary’s reign; with powdered 
wigs, long-lapped scarlet coats, waistcoats, and 
breeches, with white silk stockings on their neat 





little legs, and lace ruffles at their hands, each { 


with his little head turned on one side,—the one 
caressing a fawn, the other a greyhound; and 
the family group completed by the groom stand. 
ing a little behind, holding the lady's palfrey 
ready saddled for her use. This, and a portrait 
of the son of Lord Chaworth, are all the family 
pictures which the house contains. 7 

Leaving then this room, we recrossed the hall, 
and ascending the stairease at the lower end, 
entered the drawing-room, which is over the 
hatl—a handsome room, and the best furnished 
in the house. The most interesting piece of 
furniture it contains, or perhaps which the house 
itself contains, is a screen covered over with a 
great number of cuttings in black paper, done 
by a Mrs. Goodchild, and representing a great 
variety of family incidents and charactes—those 
little passing incidents in life, which, though 
rarely chronicled, are most influential on its 
fortunes—on which often its very destiny hangs, 
The receipt of a tetter—the first meeting—the 
last parting—how much do not these things in. 
volve! Here we were introduced to Mary Cha. 
worth, the lovely and gracefu! maiden, full of 
hope, and life, and gaiety, with her friends and 
her dependents about her, at the very time when 
Lord Byron became attached to her. Of the 
accuracy of the likeness we have no doubt, from 
the wonderful fidelity of some of the others, with 
whose persons we are acquainted. In one place 
she is represented as sitting in a room, her atti. 
tude one of sudden terror—a man is before her 
presenting a pistol, and a little terrified page is 
concealing himself under a table. In another 
she sits with her mother and a gentleman at tea, 
a footman behind waiting upon them ;—again, 
she is represented as in the garden or grounds 
walking with her cousin Miss Radford, her rustic 
hat thrown back on her shoulder, her beautiful 
head turned aside, and her hand put forth to 
receive a letter from a page, kneeling on one 
knee—a letter from her lover and subsequent 
husband ;—again, she is plaving with a little 
child; and in all, the figure is full of exquisite 
grace and yvivacity, and the profile of the face 
remarkably fine. [It is impossible to say with 
what intense interest we examined these memo. 
rials of private life—these passages so full of 
vitality and character, incidental but important 
—the very essence of'an autobiography. 

From the drawing-room we passed to the one 
called the Terrace-room, from its opening by a 
glass door upon the terrace, which runs along 
the top of the garden at right angles with the 
house, and level with this second story, descend. 
ing to the garden by a double ftight of broad 
stone steps in the middle of its length, which is 
about eighty yards. ‘his room formerly con- 
tained the billiard table, and in it Mary Cha- 
worth and her noble lover passed much time. 
He was fond of the terrace, and used to pace 
backwards and forwards upon it, and amuse him- 
self by shooting with a pistol at a door. It 
was here she last saw him, with the exception of 
a dinner visit after his return from his travels. 
It was here he took his last leave of Mary Cha- 
worth, when 

He went his way, 
And ne’er repass’d that hoary threshold more. 

Tt was here then those ill-fated ones stood, 
and lingered, and conversed, for at least two 


hours. Mary Chaworth was here all life and 


spirit, full of vouth, and beauty, and hope. What 
a change fell upon her after-life! She now stood 
here, the last scion of a time-honoured race, with 
large possessions, with the fond belief of sharing 
them in joy with the chosen of her life. Never 
did human life present a sadder contrast. There 
are many reasons. why we should draw a veil 
over this mournful history, much of which will 


| never be generalty known—suftice it to say, that 


it was not without most real, deep, and agonizing 
causes, that years after— 
In her home—her native home, 
She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy, 
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” So hters and sons of beauty,—but behold! 
= her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward strife, 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 
As if its lid was charged with unshed tears. 
It was not without a fearful outraging of trust- 
ing affections, desolation of a spirit trodden and 
erushed by that which should have shielded it, 


that 
She was changed 

As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 
Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 
And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others’ sight, familiar were to hers. 

There must have come a day, a soul-prostrat- 
ing day, when she must have felt the grand mis- 
take she had made in casting away a heart that 
never ceased to love her and sorrow for her, and 
amind that wrapped her, even severed as it was 
from her, in an imperishable halo of glory. 

There is nothing in all the histories of broken 
affections, and mortal sorrows, more striking and 
melancholy than the idea of this lady, so bright 
and joyous-hearted in her youth, sitting in her 
latter years, for days and weeks, alone and se- 
cluded, uninterrupted by any one, in this old 
house, weeping over the poems which com- 
mented in burning words on the individual for- 
tunes of herself and Lord Byron— 

The one 
To end in madness—both in misery. 

With this idea vividly impressed on our spi- 
rits, a darker shade seemed to settle down on 
those antiquated rooms;—we passed out into 
the garden, at the door at which Byron passed 
—we trod that stately terrace, and gazed at the 
old vase placed on the centre of its massy balu- 
strade, bearing the original escutcheon of the 
Viscount Chaworths, and stands a brave object 
as seen from the garden, into which we de- 
seended, and wandered among its high-grown 
evergreens. But everything was tinged with the 
spirit and fate of that unhappy lady. The walks 
Were overgrown with grass; and tufts of snow- 
drop leaves, now grown wild and shaggy, (as 
they do after the flower is over,) grew in them; 
and tufts of a beautiful and peculiar kind of fu- 
mitory, with its pink bloom, and the daffodils 
and primroses of early spring, looked out from 
amongst the large forest trees that surround the 
garden. Every thing, even the smallest, seemed 
in unison with that great spirit of silence and 
desolation which hovered over the place, and 
the gusty winds that swept the long wood-walk 
by which we came away, gave us a most fitting 
adieu, 


. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rome. 

Berorr quitting Rome, let me finish the little 
sketch begun in my last,—as a kind of locket, 
which you may wear next your heart, to re- 
mind you of this amiable populace. Beggary, 
or rather legalized highway-robbery, I gave you 
to understand was the most obvious and usual 
means of support throughout the Roman domi- 
nigns. Customhouse officers, servants, and sol- 
diers, all demand money of the passenger. Pro- 
fessional beggars in general exact charity as a 
poor-rate right,“ Quell’ uomo! datemi qualche 
cosa! (You fellow! give me something !)” and 
take it mostly as tigers do sops thrown into 
their paws, with a growl at its smallness com- 
pared with their gullets. The peasantry make 
4 profit at once and a pastime of begging. In- 
deed, little can speak the degradation of this 
people more plainly than the circumstance, 
that even what we call “ decent people” of 
the working class, with visible and respect- 
able means of livelihood, have no compunction 
whatever to the open practice of mendicancy. 
urers in the field will leave their ploughs 
hoes to run a mile after you for carita; 
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women, seated at their stalls or their little shop- 
doors, or knitting a pair of stout hose, will extend 
their hands, as you pass, for carité ; mechanics 
who hear you ask your way in the streets will 
jump from behind their boards to direct you, 
and beg carité: all with an air too as if it cost 
you just as little to give as them to ask,—a 
matter of course, a means pour passer le temps, 
a mode of salutation, or, indeed, rather as if 
they relieved you by accepting so many bajocchi. 
Such a thankless people I never met, because 
there is no prouder. Inheriting the name ‘of 
Romans, they look upon every largess of a 
stranger not as a contribution, but a tribute. 
Even the very waiter at your inn, if a Roman, 
will receive you with a scowl of welcome ; bully 
you, if he can, into a bad room and a bad 
supper; and, in the morning, take your buona 
grazia, if you are soft enough to give it him, 
after all, as sullenly as if he had to bestow it. 

You perceive I am not in love with the 
Roman populace: indeed I scarcely kiiow who 
is, unless it be Satan himself. They are still 
what Brutus left and Rienzi found them—a 
race so whelmed in the slime of degradation, 
that every attempt to raise them only plunges 
them deeper. To praise them, you must have 
recourse to their very vices. They are said to 
have a talent for satire and humorous scurrility. 
Pasquin, however, along with his nose, seems 
of late to have lost his tongue. Perhaps there 
may be this negative praise accorded to the 
Romans, that if not hired to assassinate, or 
professionally obliged to rob, or officially au- 
thorized to maltreat you, they will let you pass 
through them without obstruction, or reside 
among them without injury; nay, without so 
much as observation: they are too sluggish and 
indifferent, and prone to sun-gazing, for any 
gratuitous infractions on your quiet, such as 
our prying, busybody race of boors love com- 
mitting as a pastime. You will observe also, 
that most of what I have said above regards 
the denizen of Rome alone: there is a fine- 
looking peasant people often seen in the city, 
who are the most genuine representatives of 
the aboriginal Romans to be found; and whose 
vices, such as sloth, vindictiveness, ignorance, 
should be less charged on them than on their 
misrulers. Tyranny long, terror now, is to be 
considered as the source of so much evil go- 
vernment. Not /£tna and Vesuvius alone,— 
the whole Apennine is a chain of volcandes; 
smothered indeed, but ready for simultaneous 
out-burst, while the land sickens and shudders 
in the stomach as it feels the commotion roll 
below. Legitimacy sits upon the mere crust 
of destruction. You may imagine the trouble 
it must have, keeping down earthquakes! and 
by lying on that thin layer too with all its 
weight, when there is such a gulf of perdition 
beneath! Verily I should not be surprised, 
odd as it might sound, to hear that the greatest 
quaker in Italy were the Pope himself! I’ve 
been told of a political nostram, much in fa- 
vour with the French juste-milieu,—to make his 
Majesty of Sardinia, as a preventive of repub- 
licanism in Italy, profess himself liberal, lead 
up the maze of revolution, and so place himself 
at the head of the Italian people, as their deli- 
verer and dictator. You know I am a mere 
piddler in the game of politics; but “twould 
seem as if Jean Grenouille were playing some 
hand of this sort at Naples, which he had 
probably shown without success at Turin. Now, 
if Italy free herself in a hundred years or so, 
remember who told you! 

The markets at Rome are plentifully sup- 
plied with all the uneatables. Among other 
delicacies, frogs, introduced perhaps at the time 
of French civilization. Mrs. —~, who you know 
keeps her own cook, has to send away half her 
meats from table, and peck at the rest with 
her nose turned up like a turkey on a dunghill. 





The good native wines are all adulterated here ; 
but the bad are sufficiently wholesome. Two 
or three places, about as decent as dram-shops 
in London, are entitled Caffé Greco, Caffé Buon 
Gusto, &c., and retail something like sweetened 
lamp black as coffee. Throughout all Italy 
tea at such houses is only a nickname for dish- 
water. 

I believe no city on earth can compete with 
Rome in the number, grandeur, and beauty of 
public walks. Not only the Pincian Hill, so 
famous for its mincing fashionables and magni- 
ficent sunsets; the Palatine, for its Cesarean 
remains; the Janiculine, which Poussin used to 
frequent as an open gallery for the splendid 
panorama beneath; not only the Forum, with 
its many branches to the Circus Maximus, 
Aventine Hill, Antonine Baths, Colosseum, &c. ; 
but every road in the desert part of the city, 
or stretching into the suburbs from the numer- 
ous gates,—nay, the very walk under its huge 
melancholy walls, glistening at the well-known 
face of their old kindly sun, or glooming like 
sensitive things as he leaves them behind,— 
nothing on earth of the sort can exceed the 
beauty, the sublime beauty of these. With a 
glowing autumnal sun, they are richer walks 
than you often tread in your most golden 
dreams. There is a broad natural terrace- 
walk along the Tiber, from Porto del Popolo 
past the Milvian Bridge ; it is lonely and wild, 
and green, as a bank of the Gihoon in the 
wilds of Tartary. Here you may ramble whole 
sunny days in the middle of winter, saturating 
yourself with enjoyment, visual and visionary, 
till your eyes grow dim. Aurungzebe’s avenue, 
of five hundred miles, from Agra to Delhi, could 
surpass it in length alone, and scarce equal it in 
magnificence. The Borghese Gardens are also 
beautiful: interesting too, as the cause of poor 
Beatrice Cenci’s death; Paul V. (dei Borghesi) 
having given sentence against her, that they 
might escheat to him, and then made them 
public, as a peace-oflering to the Romans for 
his judicial murder. But they have a more 
artificial look than those “solemn paths of 
Fame” winding through old Rome, and around 
it. Devastation here has done the work of 
taste, and laid out this wilderness of ruins in 
the reckless regularity of style that distinguishes 
the mighty Gardener of Earth herself. For 
ruin, after all, is only Nature asserting her 
dominion over Art; raising her trophies out of 
the vain bulwarks trampled down by her lieu- 
tenant, Time, and hanging her victorious ivies 
upon the monuments built to contest with her 
own the palm of duration. But these medita- 
tive scenes are making me too moral for you: 
Well! The Campagna, I have only to add, 
you had not time to see half the peculiar of. 
This green waste of suburb,—houseless, tree- 
less, almost shrubless, as it is, with those gi- 
gantic causeways for water travelling, unseen, 
leagues across it, here and there beset with 
mouldering tombs and temples, its amphi- 
theatre of purple-gray hills spreading a tre- 
mendous chiaro-scuro by times over the level 
fields at their feet, by times reflecting double 
brightness upon them,—a blue sky, perfectly 
open, or studded round with pillowy ciouds, on 
which the splendour of heaven reposes—Stop! 
‘faith, I am growing poetical, and you'll clap 
this letter into some eightpenny journal, be- 
tween Verses by Matilda Selina Ricketts and a 
Sentimental Fragment by some inspired tailor. 
None more, then; but—here, Rome! here, and 
in your tenantless regions within, are you truly 
great: these it is that make you well worth 
a circuit round the globe. This scene of the 
Campagna may be pronounced unique: it 
creates an indescribable sensation of awe and 
mournful entrancement. That green and silent 
continuation of mounds, headed by monuments 
now and then, resembles the grave-yard of a 
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whole people ; and those gigantic hillocks seem, 
indeed, to proclaim the grandeur of the race 
that sleep beneath them. Giants in mind they 
were ; but fell like all preceding Anakim, to 
leave “ la grande nation,” and the “admiration 
of the world,” &c. &c.,—a moral which, I dare 
say, little San Marino is too pert of its duration 
to profit by.—Thus do I, umbrageous philoso- 
pher, let fall my maxims, as an oak drops 
acorns, for the swinish multitude. Nuzzle them 
up, ye porkers of England! the most perverse 
of all,—for even in the counsel of a fool there 
may be found wisdom. 


Would you think that in the most illiterate 
capital of Europe, there could be discovered such 
a thing as a public circulating German Library ? 
which even liberal Florence does not afford—no, 
nor Milan itself the Teutonic head-quarters in 
Italy? Not that my Romans (heaven help their 
heads!) ever thought of instituting such an out- 
landish convenience : but the Ministers of Prussia 
and Hanover, who set on foot our Archzologic 
Society, created it likewise. The Austrian, I 
do believe, conscientiously washed his hands of 
it. This Library, for the annual subscription of 
two or three pauls, lends out German, with some 
Italian and other books. It is, to be sure, more 
select than extensive, and (tell your friends R_, 
and B_, if they go,) is under the roof,as well as 
especial protection of the Hanoverian Minister, 

Kestner, a most amiable and _highly- 
enlightened man. They can also get German 
Bibles, Italian, and others, at society price, from 
the Prussian Chaplain, Baron de Tippelskirch, 
who was obliging beyond description to me as 
an Englishman, for you know, I am too much 
of a dummkopf to enchant any one by my “ col- 
loquial faculties.”—Lastly : what else have I to 
say in praise of Rome as a part of my adicu ? 
What other lions to show up in this huge mena- 
gerie? Did I tell you,—no—that St. Paul’s 
Church (burnt down some years ago by ill-hap, 
or the heretics,) is a-building ; or being rebuilt, 
to speak in all the ugly exactness of modern 
English. Alas! it is not rising a phenix from 
its ashes, but a turkey-cock exhibiting its fine 
spread of grey stone columns, as proudly as if 
they were the original beautiful pavonazetto 
marble. But its dimensions alone will always 
render it a noble edifice. Tis of the true hasi- 
lical form, after all the best—a plain oblong 
with semi-circular tribune, thus allowing the 
whole interior to be seen at once, which no cross 
will, either Latin or Greek, and the whole 
audience to front the ceremony, which no rotunda 
can with convenience. The Colosseum mended 
and made new in so many parts, as it has been 
by Goody Piusand Gafter Gregory, is little better 
than my great-grannam’s darned stocking. Huge 
additions of waste white wall deform the sombre 
harmony of the antique, as it were for the sole 
purpose of ensconcing a tablet bigger than a 
tombstone, with the inscription—Restored by the 
munificence of his holiness, Pius §c. §c. Humility 
was ever the badge of a high-churchman: almost 
every walf and open corner, and tawny recess in 
Rome, is bedizened with this Dr. Eady-like 
proclamation of all the good he has done for the 
public. Pasquin’s bitter gibe, a scrap of black 
bread he held out in the time of famine caused 
by taxes, with the motto, Munificentid Pii, will, 
and should, live as long as these vain-glorious 
memorials. 

Winter was delicious here ; spring passed in 
a kind of perpetual simoom, the dust wreathing 
about in the whirlwinds as spirally as so many 
waterspouts, and only not whipping our ladies to 
heaven, in the shape of parasols blown upwards. 
At present, Rome begins to feel somewhat like 
a bakehouse ; so, as Yorick says, I must take 
myself out, ere I become still crustier. When 
the heat sets in here, truly one does feel as if 
about to be fused at once by a blow-pipe. Half 
liquified already, these southern climates enable 





one to conceive plausibly enough, the old meta- 
morphoses of men into rivers, and why there 
should be so many hot-springs hereabouts. One 
line of running-hand more, and it will be mere 
dribble. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tuose ofour readers who are fond of romance, 
or sentiment, or real life, in three volumes, may 
look forward to a feast in the ensuing season. 
Mr. Bulwer’s new novel, bearing the attractive 
title of the ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ will appear, 
we understand, in the course of next month. 
The author of the ‘O’Hara Tales’ announces a 
new story, called the ‘Mayor of Wind-Gap.’ 
Mr. Lister, according to the prevailing fashion, 
has edited a novel called‘ Anne Grey,’ which 
will appear forthwith; we may also expect an- 
other work of fiction, from the graceful pen of 
Lady Blessington. Another announcement, the 
‘ Trial of William Shakspeare for Deer-stealing,’ 
printed from the original manuscript, will carry 
many a one back to the golden days of good 
Queen Bess. 

But though we live in what some call an iron 
age, “‘ we have our music too,” as the song says. 
It struck us asa pleasant coincidence with our 
recommendation of last week, to find that our 
friend Mary Howitt has been actually busying 
herself over a series of Songs for the People, 
which will appear presently ;—we are sure that 
they will be full of nature, simplicity, and kindly 
feeling. 

We have it in our power to announce to our 
readers, that the preparations for the Amateur 
Musical Festival, to be given in November, are 
in a satisfactory state of forwardness. In fact, 
we can give something like an outline of the 
final arrangements for this meeting: the Com- 
mittee have obtained the patronage of the 
Duchess of Kent, the Princess Victoria, the 
Duchess of Northumberland, the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, the Countess of Roseberry, 
the Dowager Lady Arundel, the Countess of 
Tankerville, and Lady Rolle, the Duke of Sus- 
sex, the Duke of Northumberland, Earl Spencer, 
Lord James Stuart, Lord Monson, Lord Arden, 
Earl Howe, and the Hon. P. P. Bouverie. 
The performances, we have heard it rumoured, 
are to take place on Thursday October 31st, 
Monday November the 3rd, and Wednesday 
November the 5th; the music to be performed 
on the first day—Selections from the Dettingen 
*Te Deum,’—theoratorios of‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ 
‘ Jephtha,’ and ‘ Sampson,’ by Handel,—from 
Beethoven’s ‘ Mount of Olives,’ and Mozart’s 
‘ Mass, No. 12’; on the second day, Selections 
from the ‘ Creation,’—from Handel’s ‘ Israel in 
Egypt,’ and trom the sacred works of Mozart, 
Beethoven, &c. &c.; on the third day, the 
‘Messiah’ entire. The proceeds of this Festival 
are to be divided between the Middlesex and 
Charing Cross Hospitals. 

So far, then, all is good ; we have the promise 
of excellent music performed under stately pa+ 
tronage. But will the Directors listen to one 
word of our wisdom on the matter? and in place 
of selections merely for two days, give us some 
one entire work on each, besides fragments 
from other compositions. Spohr’s ‘ Last Judg- 
ment,’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Mount of Olives,’ are 
both short enough to form only part of a scheme, 
and a performance always gains in interest, by 
its having some one distinctive and decided 
feature. At the provincial meetings, the morn- 
ings when miscellaneous selections are given, 
are not only considered the least interesting, 
but are, also, the worst attended. 

Something has reached us concerning opposi- 
tion to so praiseworthy a scheme, which we hope 
is not true. The world has too long sneered at 
“ fiddlers’ quarrels,’’ and all who would wish to 
be counted genuine and properly-instructed 





lovers of their art would do well to think a 
little more how they may exalt it, and a little less 
of what may exalt themselves: these schisms 
and bitternesses are stronger, we verily believe, 
in England, than in any other country; and 
till they cease we shall never become a musical 
nation, nor the public hold an art in respect, 
whose professors and amateurs have so little 
charity for each other. 








THEATRICALS 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Tue new opera called ‘The Mountain Sylph, 
written by Mr. Thackwray, and composed by Mr, 
Barnett, was produced on Monday last. It is 
quite unnecessary to describe the plot, in so far 
as it follows that of the ballet which Taglioni has 
immortalized—all who have seen her, know it, 
and those who have not, are out of the pale of 
civilized society. Mr. Thackwray’s chief alter. 
ation, or rather addition, consists in a descent 
to the dominions of Astaroth, king of the Sala- 
manders, for the purpose of recovering the Syl- 
phide. We cannot consider this an improvement, 
for it seems a needless prolongation for the pur- 
pose of producing an anti-climax. We are too 
much pleased, however, with both drama and 
music as a whole to stand and cavil about trifles, 
An opera has, at length, been brought forward of 
English growth and English manufacture, which 
may take its stand by the proudest of modern 
foreign operas, without their having the slightest 
ground to blush at finding themselves in such 
society; and this, often as we have had occasion 
to admire and to praise the beauty and elegance of 
Mr. Barnett’s ballad music, is certainly far more 
than we were prepared to expect. We are not 
among those who object to the subject of this 
opera, because it has been so much before the 
town as a ballet—a subject which hae been 
graced by Taglioni’s feet is not beneath the 
studious consideration of any man’s head. Few 
people, indeed, can talk more intelligibly with 
their heads than she can with her feet, which 
are accordingly as much higher than most peo- 
ple’s heads in the scale of intellect, as she can 
lift them than most people’s heads in the long 
measure scale of twelve inches to a foot. The 
words of Mr. Thackwray’s songs, duets, cho- 
ruses, Xc. are infinitely superior to the general 
run of those in modern operas. There is, as far 
as our hasty observations permitted us to dis- 
cover, no twaddle, no nonsense, no bad English, 
because it was difficult to find a rhyme in good: 
in short, there is nothing to find fault with—a 
great deal to praise, and more than one thing to 
quote—in proof of which we will quote two:— 

Air.—Sylph. 
Say, could I live, if he I love 
An early grave must find? 
A lonely thing on earth to rove 
Like leaf before the wind. 
Oh no! if chilling death must come 
With him I love, I'll die: 
I fear not e’en the cold dark tomb, 
If on his breast I lie. 
Bacchanalian Chorus of Demons. 
We'll drink to our master, who holds his dark reign 
Where ist t and pl is pain— 
Where Hate and Revenge, each with poisonous dart, 
Rage! Rage! Rage! 
Rage in the bosom and torture the heart. 

The spirit of this last has been beautifully 
caught by Mr. Barnett, and a most effective 
chorus is the result. We are in no condition to 
report upon the overture. A bother about places 
prevented our hearing the first half of it; and 
the taste and elegance of the stage carpenters 
(blundering, thick-headed, brutalized Bulls, all 
over) provided a series of passages for “ ham- 
mers obligati,” which effectually settled all 
chance of our comprehending the remainder. 
Poor Mr. Barnett must have felt every rap as 
if it had fallen on his own toes, Our limits 
will not allow us to particularize as much as in 
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justice to this very great effort of musical genius, 
we ought. We could begin at the beginning, 
go through to the end, praise everything more 
or less, and pause to give a reason for the faith 
that is in us; but we must content ourselves 
with saying, that Mr. Barnett has surpassed 
pimself in the ballads, that he has rivalled the 
ballads in the concerted pieces and choruses, 
and that he has shown himself to be excelled by 
no living English composer in instrumentation. 
Full as all his compositions are of melody, he 
js certainly inferior to Mr. Bishop in the art of 
giving a descriptive character to his music ; 
put then so is, inour opinion, almost every com- 
poser, English or foreign, whose works we ever 
heard. There are several—more than several, 
many—cf Mr. Bishop's compositions which are 
so curiously and minutely descriptive of the 
words they accompany, that we have often fan- 
cied we could have written them underneath 
the notes, without ever having heard them. 
We only mention Mr. Bishop here, to shew, 
that however we are delighted to hail such an 
arrival as this fine opera, from what may, under 
the circumstances, be called a new quarter, we 
are not disposed to forget the merits of one, 
who, for so many years, honourably held the 
place of champion in this department — nay, 
who may keep it yet, perhaps, if he is inclined 
to fight for it; but he must be active ; assuredly, 
he never had so fair a chance as this which has 
fallen to Mr. Barnett. Let him then up, and 
look out for one. Let him put on his musical 
gloves, and in all friendliness pick a crotchet 
with Mr. Barnett and try to strike him on the 
ear with a better opera. Mr. Barnett, who has 
shown that he is musically great enough to take 
his own part, will, no doubt, soon return the 
compliment; the exercise will be good for both 
the combatants, and the public will gain, which- 
ever loses. 

If we are expected to call attention to any 
particular pieces, we must do so almost at hap- 
hazard : however, we will mention the opening 
chorus, the bridal chorus, Mr. Phillips’s scena, 
‘To me what’s mortal happiness,’ the air, 
‘Thou art not he, whose looks of love,’ and the 
air, ‘ Farewell to the mountain,’ sung by Mr. 
Phillips in his very best style—so beautiful is 
this melody, and so melodiously was it warbled 
by Mr. Phillips, that its effect upon us was ex- 
traordinary. It was encored by a burst of ap- 
plause which satisfactorily proved the great 
strength of Mr. Beazley’s walls, and at its con- 
clusion the second time, we felt an unaccount- 
able inclination to lean over and pull Mr. Phil- 
lips into the box with us, though we should not 
have had the slightest idea what to do with him 
when we had got him. 

Mr. Thackwray is much obliged to Mr. Bar- 
nett, for the admirable music in which he has 
enshrined his words. Mr. Barnett is much 
obliged to Mr. Thackwray for the opportunity 
he has given him, of showing so much of the 
depth and extent of his musical resources. We 
are much obliged to them both for the treat 
we have experienced, and mean to experience 
again, and we shall be much obliged to the 
public to go and judge for themselves if we are 
not right. 











MISCELLANEA 

Oxy-Hydrogen Gas Light—An_ interesting 
experiment was recently made in Paris with a 
view to apply the oxy-hydrogen gas light upon 
quick-lime, as a substitute for that now used at 
the light-houses in France. This experiment 
was made before the light-house committee, and 
was on the whole successful. The object of the 
experiment was to ascertain if, by this process, 
the light could be maintained for twelve hours 
with uniform steadiness. It was produced in 
the Atelier des Phares, at ten o’ciock a.m., and 
continued to burn the whole of the day. It is 








stated that this light, when refracted by the 
lenses, is equal to 20,000 argand lamps, and 
would be visible at the distance of forty-five 
miles. It is, moreover, calculated that its cost 
will not be more than about sixpence per hour, 
and that its intensity is susceptible of increase 
at a trifling increase of expense. The only in- 
convenience likely to arise will be from the small 
bulk of the flame as compared with the large 
blaze of the concentric lamp, but it is supposed 
that this inconvenience may be easily obviated. 

Saving of Gunpowder.—Experiments have re- 
cently been made at some of the powder maga- 
zines in France with a view to the adoption of 
a new process, by which a smaller quantity of 
powder will give greater force to the bullet, and 
at the same time prevent the cannon from re- 
bounding with so much violence as at present. 

Book-making in Russia.— During the last year 
758 new works were printed in Russia, 516 of 
which were in the Russian language, 25 in 
Polish, 35 in French, 68 in German, 47 in 
Latin, 40 in Hebrew, &c. 

Literature in Turkey.—It appears by the last 
number of the Gazetle d'Etat de Turquie, that 
the first instance of a literary work being pub- 
lished in that country by subscription has just 
occurred. Among the works which are about 
to appear upon this plan are three upon history, 
five grammars, and five poems. The historical 
works consist of—The Lives of the Sultans and 
Viziers, by Os- Mansade-Ahmed-'Taib, who died 
in 1723. This work is to be continued to the 
present day.—The Lives of the Muphtis, by 
Soliman-Seaddedin-Ben-Mommed. This work 
was written in 1774.—The Lives of the Reiss- 
Effendis, by the Reiss-Effendi Ahmed-Resmi. 
The continuation of this work up to the year 
1807 will be furnished by Soliman Faik. 

College Divinity.—At a late catechetical exa- 
mination in Trinity College, Dublin, an exa- 
miner, well known for his delight in badgering 
blockheads, enjoyed the following treat :—Q. It 
is recorded in Scripture that a beast spoke,— 
what was the beast ?_4. A whale. Q. To whom 
did the whale speak?—4. To Moses in the 
bulrushes. Q. What did the whale say ?—4. 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 
Q. And what did Moses reply ?—4. Thou art 
the man. 

New Russian, Coin.—By a Ukase dated the 
Ist of May last, the Emperor of Russia has 
directed the issue of anew gold coin, of the 
value of 3 gold rubles, or a Russian ducat. This 
coin bears two inscriptions, one denoting that 
in Russia it circulates as an equivalent for 3 
rubles, the other that it is current in Poland 
for 20 florins. By the same Ukase, the Em- 
peror allows these coins to be struck at the 
mint at Warsaw, without any alteration of their 
title or form, but with the addition only of a 
distinctive mark. This mint is also permitted 
to coin silver money of the value of 2 florins or 
30 copecs, with inscriptions in the two lan- 
guages, and these will be legal tenders in Russia 
as well as in Poland. 

Habits of Spiders—M. Walckenaér related 
before the Entomological Society of France, the 
following curious fact, which is given on the 
authority of Mr. Spence. Having placed a large 
full-grown spider, of the species Epetra diadema, 
on acane planted upright in the midst of a 
stream of water, he saw it descend the cane 
several times, and remount when it had arrived 
at the surface of the water. Suddenly he alto- 
gether lost sight of it, but a few moments after- 
wards, to his great astonishment, perceived it 
quietly pursuing its way on the other side of the 
stream. The Epeira having spun two threads 
along the cane, had cut one of them, which, 
carried by the wind, had become attached to some 
object on the bank, and so served the spider as a 
bridge across the water. Mr. Spence believes that 
spiders, when adult,.always use similar means to 





cross water. M. le Pelletier de Saint-Fargeau 
supported the opinion.—L’ Institut. 


Napoleon a Poet.—Many persons remember 
the following inscription, which a Dutch bur- 
gomaster thought it his duty to place upon a 
triumphal arch to the glory of the Emperor :— 

«« Tl n’a pas fait une sottise 

« En espousant Marie Louise ;’’ 
or, “ He did not perform a foolish action in 
espousing Maria Louisa.’ Napoleon, the mo- 
ment he perceived this singular inscription, 
called the burgomaster to him, and said, “ They 
cultivate French poetry here.”—* Sire, I com- 
pose some verses.”—“ Ah! it is you—take a 
pinch of snuff,” the Emperor added, presenting 
a snuff-box enriched with diamonds. “ Yes, 
Sire, I am abashed.’’—“ Take, take the box and 
the snuff—and— 

“ Quand vous y prendrez une prise, 

« Rappelez-vous de Marie ise.”” 
“When you take a pinch, remember Maria 
Louisa.”—Le Caméléon. 

The captain of one of Commodore Johnson's 
Dutch prizes was used to relate the following 
anecdote:—One day he went out of his own 
ship, to dine on board another; while he was 
there a storm arose, which, in a short time, 
made an entire wreck of his own ship, to which 
it was impossible for him to return. He had 
left on board two little boys, one four, the other 
five years old, under the care of a poor black 
servant; the people struggled to get out of the 
sinking ship into a large boat, and the poor 
black took his two little children, tied them into 
a bag, and put in a little pot of sweetmeats for 
them, slung them across his shoulder, and put 
them into the boat; the boat by this time was 
quite full; the black was stepping into it him- 
self, but was told by the master there was no 
room for him, that either he or the children 
must perish, for the weight of both would sink 
the boat. The exalted heroic negro did not 
hesitate a moment; very well, said he, give 
my duty to my master, and tell him I beg par- 
don for all my faults. And then—guess the rest 
—plunged to the bottom never to rise again, till 
the sea shall give up her dead.—Memoirs of 
Hannah More. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


The Domestic and Financial Condition of Great 
Britain, preceded by a Brief Sketch of her Foreign 
Policy, and of the Statistics and Politics of France, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, by G. Browning. 

R hes on Di of the Brain, &c., by J. 
Abercrombie, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Cases of Tic Douloureux, and other forms of Neural- 
gia, by John Scott, Esq. 

A Treatise on Physical Optics: in which 300 Pheno- 
mena are stated and explained, on the Principles of 
ag &e. =. . — . : 

Sir William Gell’s work on e Topogra) o 
Rome, will be shortly issued. aed 





Just published.—A Paraphrase Translation of St. 


Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, I2mo. 2s. 6d.—Abbott’s 
Child at Home, 18mo. 2s. 6¢.—Abbott’s Corner Stone, 
with Preface by Dr. Pye Smith, 12mo. 5s.—The Book 
of Health, Part IV. (Kidd's) 18mo. ls. 6d.—Howel’s 
Sermons, Vol. 2, 8vo. 2nd edit. 12s.—Christ our Ex- 
ample, 3rd edit. 12mo. 6s.—Jones’s __. oa Hu- 
man Responsibility, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Practical Hints on 
the Treatment of several Diseases, by John Peacock, 
M.D. 8vo. 3s.—Hansard’s Index to Debates, royal 
8vo. Part Il. 22. 2s.—Memoirs of Life, and Correspon- 
dence of Mrs. Hannah More, 4 vols. post 8vo. 36s.— 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 58 (Europe, Vol. 
4), 6s.—History of England, Vol. 8, 5s.—Sunday 
School Teacher’s Guide, by the Rev. J. A. James, 14th 
edit. 18mo. 1s. 6¢.—Abercrombie’s Practical Gardener, 
fc. 6s.—Ryan’s Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. 5, 
8vo. 14s.—Library of Useful Knowledge; Farmer's 
Series (Cattle complete), 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—The Geognocy 
of the Island of St. Helena, by Robert F. Seale, 42s. 
—Miscellaneous Works of William Cowper, Vol. 3, 
7s. (Vols. 1 & 2 on same terms).—Parent’s Cabinet, 
Vol. 4, demy !Smo. 3s. 6d.—Rev. Robert Anderson’s 
Exposition of the R , 2nd edit. 12mo. 7s.—Sacred 
Classics, Vol. 9 (Watts’s Lyric Poems, with Life by 
Dr. Southey,) 3s.6d.—A Short Exposition of the Creed, 
by J. Woodward, 12mo. 5s.—The Romance of History, 
Italy, Vol. 2, 6s.—British Pulpit, Vol. 1, 8vo. 85.— 


Jones’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 2, 14s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Senior 
Department.—The CLASSES for the COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS who follow the regular course of instruction in Christian 
Morals, Mathematics, Classical Literature, and English Litera- 
tare and Composition, will be RE-OPENED, under the super- 
intendence of the PRINCIPAL, on WEDNESDAY, the Ist of 
October next. These Classes are likewise open for such indi- 
viduals as may be desirons of confining themselves to any par- 
ticular branch in the preceding Course, and are not regular 
students. 
Distinct Courses of Lectures and Classes of Private Instruc- 
ion will commence as follows, viz. 
Divinity....The Rev. the Principal. 
Classical Literature....J. Anstice, Esq. B.A. 
Mathematics....The Rev. T. G. Hail, M.A, 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy....The Rev. H. Moseley,M.A. 
Experimental Philosophy....Charles Wheatstone, Esq. — 
w and Jurisprudence....J. W. Spurrier, Esq. Barrister-at- 


aw. 
Political Economy....The Rey. Richard Jones, M.A. (Caius 

College, Cambridge.) 

Geology....John Philipps, F.G.S, 
«J. F. Daniell, Esq. F.S. 
ee T. Burnett, Esq. F.L.S. 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Morbid Anatomy ....(Senior Professor) 

—Herbert Mayo, _ F.R.S, 

Practical Avatomy....Richard Partridge, Esq. 

Surgery....J. H. Green, Esq. F.R.S. 

Medicine, Principles and Practice o Francis Hawkins, M.D. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics sset Hawkins, M.D. 
Midwifery. and Diseases of Children....Robert Ferguson, M.D. 
Forensic Medicine.... Thomas Watsou, M.D. 

Hebrew and Rabbinical Literature....The Rey. M.S. Alexander. 
Oriental Languages and Literature....F. J. V. Seddon, Esq. 
French Language and Literature....Isidore Brasseur, Esq. 
German ditto....Adolph Bernays, Philos, D, Giessen. 

Italian ditto....G. Rosetti, Esq, L.L.D, 

Spanish ditto....J. M. de Alcala, Esq. L.L.B. 

Any further information on the subject of the Courses and 
Classes at the College may be obtained upon application at the 
Secretary’s office, or to the respective Professors. 

August, 1834. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 

The Courses of Lectures in the Medical School will begin on 
Wednesday, October ist. 

ILL CLOSE EARLY NEXT MONTH. 
—The PADORAMA, or EXHIBITION of the MAN- 
CHESTER and LIVERPOOL RAILWAY, at the Bazaar, Baker- 
street, Portman-square, will Close early Next Mouth, prepara- 
tory to its removal from London, This amusing and seientific 
exhibition gives a most correct idea of the great work it repre- 
sents. It has been viewed by thousands of the Nobility and 
Gentry, all of whom express the highest approbation of the 
mechanical and pictorial display it affords. It occupies nearly 
half an hour to view, but as it is in constant operation it does 
not matter at what time a person enters, for if he waits that 
period he sees it all.—Admission, One Shilling. 


“ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, TAVISTOCK 
SQUARE, 





RECTOR. 

Rey. Charles H. Matarin, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 

Cambridge. 

HEAD MASTERS. 

Classical....John Walker, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mathematical....W. D. J. Bridgman, B.A., of St, Peter’s Col- 

lege, Cambridge. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

Classical....H. Bostock, A.M.. of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Classical and Mathematical....J. Grant, B.A., of Queen’s Col- 

lege, Cambridge, 
Englishand Commercial Accountant....Mr. J. Belden. 
rrench....Rev. J. Mudry. 
German Mr. W. Klauer Klattowsky. 
Drawing....Mr. Clatterbuck. 

The regular course of Study comprehends the Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and German Languages; Mathematics; the 
Elements of Astronomy and of Natural Philosophy; Arithmetic 
and commercial Accounts; History and Geography; Reading, 
Elocution, Writing, and Drawing. 

The Annual Fee for Boarders is 60l.; for Day Pupils, 15/., 
payable by three equal instalments, each respectively in advance, 
on the recommencement of school basiness after the Summer, 
Christmas, and Easter Vacations, The only extra charges are 
for Books, Drawing Materials, Instruction in the Italian or Spa- 
nish Languages, Fencing, Dancing, and Gymnastics. To secure 
select associates to the pupils of this school, the names of all 
candidates for admission are submitted for approval to a Visiting 
Committee of the Parents. 

The discipline of the school is maintained without recourse, in 
any instance, to corporal a. The situation of Tavis- 

House, with large play and pleasure grounds attached to 
it, affords the pupils all the advantages of a country residence. 

The Annual Report of the Committee for the last Session, and 
a hy me of the Course of Study, &c., may be obtained at 
Mr.T. Hurst’s, Bookseller, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Mr.Hailes, 
Bookseller, Piccadilly ; or at the School-house. 


By ny HIGH SCHOOL, TAVISTOCK 
SQUARE 


‘The Holidays will terminate on the 30th Instant. All Pupils 
will be expected to join their Classes on MONDAY the ist of 
SEPTEMBER. 

An EXHIBITION, to TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
of FIFTY POUNDS per annum, for Three Years of the Under- 
graduate Course, commencing in October 1836, will be given to 
the successful Candidate at the July Examinations of that year, 
who shall have attained the age of Eighteen, and kept at the 
HIGH SCHOOL five of the six School Terms of the two Sessions 
commencing from September, 

Signed) JOHN WALKER, 
an W.D. J. BRIDGMAN, ¢Head Matters. 





22nd August, 1834. 


TO COLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PRINTS, DRAW- 
INGs, AUTOGRAPHS, and ARTICLES of VIRTU. 
ESSRS. SOUTHGATE, SON, & GRIM- 

STON, in returning their grateful thanks for the power- 
ful patronage they have received during the past season, avail 
themselves of the opportunity of drawing the attention of Col- 
lectors to the eligible situation of their rooms, for the successful 
disposal of property, To those who may honour them by their 
confidence, they pledge their best exertions, and a prompt 
seitlement of the proceeds of the sale. 

N.B. Valuations of every description of property for the pay- 
ment of the y Duty. 
Auction Roome, 22, Fleet-street. 








HE QUEEN ANNE STREET ACA- 
DEMY, conducted by the Rev. ROBERT MACLURE, 
will be re-opened on MONDAY, the 15th of SEPTEMBER, 

At the close of last term the Pupils were examined by the 
Honourable and Reverend HENRY RODNEY, Prebendary of 
Hereford, in the presence of their relatives and other visitors, 
when Prizes were assigned to the following young Gentlemen :— 
Greek Class—Benham, Wigmore-street ; St. John junior, New 
Road. Third Latin Class—Haden, York Buildings. Second 
Latin Cluss, Benham, Wigmore-street ; Jones tertius, Prince’s- 
street. First Latin Class—St. John senior, New Road, For the 
best Abstract in English of the First Book of Ceesar’s Commentaries, 
Coore senior, Harley-street. For the best Translation into Eng- 
lish of the Life of Themistocles by Nepos, Coore senior, Harley- 
street. For the best Exercise written during last Midsummer 
Holidays, Jones secundus, Prince’s-street. For the best Account 
of the Life of Hannibal, King, Foley-place. For the best Speci- 
men of Latin Versification, Benham, Wigmore-street. For com- 
mitting to Memory and reciting the greatest Number of Verses 
from Ovid’s Heroides, Haden, York-buildings; Maclare senior, 
Harley-street. For the best Translation into French of a Paper 
in the Spectator, Haden, York-buildings. For the best Specimen 
of Penmanship, Randolph, Parliament-street. 

The Pupils are strictly select, and limited in number. 

e French Department is conducted by M. JOURDAN. 

The RODNEY PRIZE.—Mr. Maclure has great pleasure in 
announcing that the Honourable and Reverend HENRY ROD- 
NEY has, with kind liberality, instituted a Prize to be given to 
the boy who, at the Annval Examination, shall prove himself best 
acquainted with the EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at Mr. Lindsel!’s, Bookseller, 
Wimpole-street; Mr. Mortimer’s, Wigmore-street; and at the 
ACADEMY, 45a, QUEEN ANNE-STREET. 


<T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 
n 

The WINTER COURSES of LECTURES will commence on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

Theory and Practice of Physic, by Dr. Macleod and Dr. Seymour, 

Theory and Practice of Surgery, by Mr, Caesar Hawkins and 
Mr. G, Babiugton. 

Materia Medica, by Dr. Seymour and Dr, Macleod. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children, by Mr. Stone, 
conjointly with Dr. Henry Davies. 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

Botany, by Dr. Dickson. 

Clinical Lectures on Medicine are given by Dr, Sevmour; 
Lectures on Clinical Medicine and on Pathology, by Dr. Wilson ; 
and Clinical Lectures on Surgery, by Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. 
Cesar Hawkins, and Mr. G. Babington. These Lectures are 
free to all the Pupils of the Hospital. A Library, Museam, Col- 
lection of Materia Medica and Herbariam, are also provided for 
the use of the Students. 





RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
who has studied professionally for many years under the 
first Masters, gives LESSONS in DRAWING, WATER COLOUR 
or OIL PAINTING, on very moderate terms,—Apply by letter 
(post paid) to M. C., at 2, Harmood-street, Hampstead-road. 
tn et Me chee neat 
TUITION. 
PARISIAN LADY, who has resided for 
several years in England, in the capacity of Governess, 
in the families of two Clergsmen of the Church of England, 
Wishes to form an ESTABLISHMENT in CHICHESTER, for 
SIX or EIGHT YOUNG LADIES of the age of Ten Years or 
upwards. To commence after Christmasnext. The Lady under- 
takes, without the assistance of Masters, the instruction of her 
Pupils in French, Italian, Music, Drawing, and Painting, with 
all the usual branches of Modern Female Education. The most 
unremitting care will be bestowed on their morals and personal 
comforts. 
The most satisfactory references will be given.—Address (post 
paid), E. E., at the Rev. W. Bayton’s, Westergate, Halnaker, 
Petworth, Sussex. 








This day is published, nn 
"RE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CIII. 


CONTENTS. 
I. The Works of S. T. Coleridge. 
Il, Conolly’s Overland Journey to India. 
111. Dunlop’s History of Roman Literature. 
IV. Campbell's Life of Mrs. Siddons. 
V. Mischief, a Poem. 
V1. Eton School, and the Education of the Upper Classes. 
VII. Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine. 
Vill. Crabbe’s Posthumous Tales, 
1X. Travels in Belginm and Germany. 
. The New Poor Laws, 
XI. Present State of France. 
XII, Note on the Death of Mr. Coleridge. 
John Marray, Albemarle-street. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
Embellished with a View of Burlington Church, Yorkshire, 
price 2s. 6d. No. 33, for SEPTEMBER, of 

HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, and Monthly 
Register of RELIGIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL IN- 
FORMATION. 
CONTENTS. 
The Ancient and Modern Pulpit | Milner’s Charch History. 
Compared, Sunday Schoo 
f Cologne, as a Religious | Revival of 
Metropolis, and consequently Charches, : 
a Seat of the Fine Arts in the | Eastera and Western Anti- 
Middle Ages. } christ. 
Church Matters. REVIEWS OF NEW POOKS, 
National Education. | Miscellanea—Conciliation, 
Antiquities, &c. | Statesmen’s Morality. 
Sacred Poetry. | Clerical Encouragement of 
CORRESPONDENCE. Education. 
Anti- Prelatists of Modern | Monument to the Memory of 
Times, 
The Christian Ministry truly a | 


Bishop Jebb, 
Dissenting Politics, &c. &c. 
Priesthood after the Order of 
Melchisedeck. 


DOCUMENTS RESPECTING 
On the Church of the Fathers, 


Is. 
Rail Sittings in 


CHURCH AFFAIRS. 
The State of the Poor. 
No. 9 Dissenters’ Subscription to 
One Catholick and Apostolic Charities, &c. &ec. 
Church. | University News. 
John Wesley’s Attachment to Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
the Church. Ordinations, Preferments, &c. 
Discontinuance of Weekly! Events of the past Month, 
Service. | Literary Intelligence, Funds, 
Query as to Church Building. \ we, &e. 
J. G. and F. Rivingte, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
lace, Pall Mali; J, Turrill, 250, aud T. Clerc Smith, 287, 
gent-street. 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN, 


rom ee Covtate peyperat, R.N. 
uthor of ‘ The King’s Own.’ ¢ Newton Forster,’ &c, 
or SEPTEMBER t,t” St &es 


—— 


will contain, among others, the followin ent 
4 ’ important Papers. ° se 
1. Public and Private Charities.|10. Lieut. Burnes’s Travels, 
2. bd — 11. The Life of a Sub-Raitor, 
3. Jacob Faithful, 12, Scenes in the Lif 
4. The Elopement. ewes 


cast. 

5. Italy, 13. Imprisonment for Debt, 

6. The Moral Sailor. 14, Sonnet. 

7. The Gipsy. Reviews of New Works, 
8 The Oxonian, Fine Arts, the Drama, &e, 
9. The Bachelor’s Song. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square; Bell and 
egg > guage Smithand Son, Glasgow ; and W. F.Wake. 
man, Dublin. 


HE QUEEN REGENT of SPAIN, and 
the ROYAL FAVOURITE MUNOZ.—In the forthcoming 
Number of THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 
in addition to the uswal varieties, will be given some interesting 
particulars of the principal Personages of the Court of Spain, 
including COUNT TORENO, Minister of Finance—MARTINEZ 
E LA A—GENERAL PALAFOX, the Hero of Zarayossa 
—ROMERO ALPUENTE—MUNOZ, the Queen Regent’s 
berlain, &e. &e, 
oni by James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place, 
Math. 
*,* Immediate orders should be given to secure copies, as no 
extra number is printed. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Septemner, 
price 2s. 6d, contains— 

Politics: 1. The Past Session of Parliament—2, The State 
Pro ts of Torvism, September 1834—Gold—The Maelstrom 
a Fragment—Gallery of Literary Characters, No. Lil. The Rer, 
G. R. Gleig (Portrait)—Men and Manners, a Series of Satires, by 
Pierce Pungent, Satire VII.—Coucerning Internal Intercourse 
in the British Islands—Literatare aud the Jesuits, (from the 
Prout Papers)—Whig Foreign Policy—The Poets of the Day, 
Batch the Fourth—Fraser Papers for September. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCXXVI. For SEPTEMBER, 
CONTENTS. 

1. Fragments from the History of John Bull, Chaps. VIN. 
IX. X.—2. The Cruise of the Midge, Chap. VIl.—2. Edmund 
Burke (conclusion)}—4. My Cousin Nicholas, Chaps. XI, and 
XII.—5. Life of Mrs. Siddons, by Thomas Campbell, Part 1.— 
6. The Influence of the Press—7. Narrative of a Visit, in 1823, to 
the Seat of War in Greece, by James Hamilton Browne, Esq.— 
8 Edmund Spenser, Part tI. 

William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, London, 
The SEPTEMBER Number of 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE will 
comprise, among other interesting original Papers :— 
Gilbert Gurney, by the Author of * Sayings and Doings.’ Chap, 
Il1.—Tom Fane aud J.—A Visit to ‘The Broad’s—The Infernal 
Marriage, by Disraeli the Younger. Part III., wag oy 
account of ‘liresias at his Rabber—Nine Sonnets, by Mrs 
Hemans; viz. A Remembrance of Grassmere; Thoughts con- 
nected with Trees; Reading ‘ Paul and Virginia’ in Childhood; 
Images of Patriarchal Life; Attraction of the East; A bi 
Hoar, &c.—Anecdotes of the French Provinces: The Miller o! 
Corbeil—Life and Genius of the late Poet Coleridge—Seeing’s 
not believing; and My Dejeuner a la Fourchette. By Thomas 
Haynes Bayly—A Second Miss-directed_Letter—Two Sonnets by 
Mrs. Mardyn, formerly of Drury Lane Theatre—Martial in Lon- 
ion, No. 18—St. John ng: The Richmond Taverns—Los 
Pueiches, or the —— Indians— Monthly Commentary: Miss 
Martineau; The big Balloon, &c.—Varieties in Art, Science, 
Criticism, the Drama, Politics and Commerce. 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 

sellers. 














This day is published, 
HE ANALYST: a Monthly Journal of 
Literature, Science, and Art. Contents of No. Il. 
Historical! Memoranda of Ribbesford—Sonnet by Sir EB. Brydges, 
Bart.—The Byrons—The Page, a Ballad—On the Arch—Illustra- 
tions of the Natural History ‘of Worcestershire—Account of the 
Hastilude Chamber—Goodrich Coart—Crépu, a Tale—Trans- 
actions of the Medical and Surgical Association—Reviews of 
Prints, &¢.—Critical Notices of New Publications, Domestic and 
Foreizn—Biographical Memoir of the late S. T. Coleridge— 
Literary Intelligence, &e. &c. a 
“A new magazine, in which we recognize a very chaste spirit 
and considerable ability, The subjects are well chosen, and 
treated with power and refined taste.”"—Atlas, 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall; and may be had of all 


Booksellers. 

EPERTORY of PATENT INVEN- 
TIONS (New Series). No. 1X, for SEPTEMBER, 1834, 
rice 3s., contains an EXTRA ENGRAVING, and the following 
pecifications of Patents: Brandling’s, for Improvements in ap- 
plying Steam and other Power to Ships, Boats, &c.—North’s, for 
Improvements in roofing or covering Houses and other Build- 
ings—Gillet’s, for Improvements in Guns and other small Arme— 
Gerard’s, for an Improvement applicable to the Jacquard Looms 
for weaving figured Fabrics—Torassa, Moston, and Wood's, for 
Improvements in making White Lead—and Holmes’s, for Im- 
provements in the Apparatus for generating Steam, and in other 
parts of Steam-Engines, and on the means of producing Heat ;— 

and virious other Scientific Matter. s 
London: Simpkin and Marshall; and Hebert, Cheapside. — 


RUSSELL’S HISTORY OF EUROPE TO 1833. 
In 4 large vols. gvo. a new edition, revised and angmented, 2/. 12s. 
HE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; 
with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire; and a View of the Progress of Society, from the Rise 
of the Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris, in 1763; in 
Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. A new onions 

with a Continuation, terminating at the Election of the Fi 
Reformed Parliament of Great Britain, 1832. zs 
London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co,; 
T. Cadell: J. Richardson; Rivingtons; J. Booker ; J. M. Rich- 
ardson; Hatchards; R, Scholey; J. Duncan; Harding and Co.5 
Hamilton and Co,; Whittaker and Co.; Parbury and Co.5 
J. Bohn; Simpkin and Co.; J. Arnonld ; Cowie and Co. ; J. Biggs 

J. Dowding; J. Bain; E. Hodgson; Gossling and Co, ; Sm 
and Co.; T. Bumpus; R. Mackie; T. and J. Boone: B. Fer 
lowes; J. le; J. pl ;, 8. ; 4. May .. 
A. and C, Black, Edinburgh ; J. Parker, Oxford; J. and J. 

Deighton, Cambridge ; and G. and J. Robinson, 1. 
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vy ready, i 8 vols. post Bv0. 
pee {4 ALL: A Nove. 
T wall. Hows HOOD, Esq 
A. H. Baily and Co. Combitl. 
uae bli a -" in 1 vol. 2mo. illustrated with Plates, — 
Tey Se orice 9s. board: P 
IRST STEPS to AS TRONOMY and 
GEoGRAPAY, 
~ London : Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. _ 
This * oe is published, 12me, 2ud edit. 7s, cloth, 
PRACTICAL EXPOSITI ON of 
A ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 
By the Rev. ROBERT ANDERSON, 
Carate of Trinity Chere’. Brighton, and Chaplain to 
Ri, Hon. Lord Hild and the Rt. Hon. Lord Teignmouth, 
London: J. J. Hutchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
lle. a 
FRENCH MAGAZINE. 
This day is published, . 
c AM ESL E O N, 
Part 11. price Ove Shilling, containing Nos, VI. to X14. 
Persons desirous to become Subscribers are requested to apply 
to the reise. bv 7 nesaets ve Been made to 
U re as Lhe 
— ma "7 i. Hooper, 13, 13, ~~ cut —_ 
This day is pines No. 
HE QUARTERLY JOURN ‘AL ‘of AGRI- 
CULTURE; and the PRIZE FSSAYS anil TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the HIGHLAND aid AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
o& SCOTLAND. 
LLUSTRATIONS of MODERN SCULP- 
TO +a Ke. vi. Kcommneting the First Volume, and in- 
g trod ®t oorn Sant Y 
aed J K HERVEY, 


‘dabi ors Nin Monday’ ba eth September, on 
Be aay Ruel te had of all Booksellers. - P 
Relfe and Fieicher, Corubill. 


diienenien ——— 
a ey = vols An ag _ << . Wood-euts, 
he 2nd 


R voeRTs” BRIDGE WATER 


PATISE. 
Th &¥™ price 158. boards, tit 2d @dition Of 
Dr. Prout's Bridgewater Treatise. 
Also the 3rd editions of the 
Bridgewater Treatises of Dr. Chalmers, Pro- 
fesor Kidd, the Rev. William Whewelt, and Sir Charlies Belt, 
London: Witliam Pir "kering, Chancery-lane. 


Ths day is published, iA BVO, price Gy Part HL. (containing 
a, complete, with Map, and part of Lanarkshire, ) 


WTR STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 
OTLAND, 


ND, 
Be the Ministers of the Ree ive Parishes, and Onder the 
Superintendence of a Committee of the Society for the Benetit 
of the Sonsaud Daughters of the Ch lerey 
aa tontains the UNTY of SELKIRK, complete, with 
‘ad part of the COUNTY of FORFAR, 
1. contains part of the COUNTY of DUMFRIES, with 


Pritted for William Bieckwood, Edinbargh; and Thomas 
Cedell, Loudon, 











"In 6y0, price 9s. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON to the 
NEW TESTAMENT, Translated from the Greek-Latin 
Le\Me@n Of John Dawson, A, B. +» and considerably enlarged. To 
which is prefixed, an Outline of Greek Grammar, for the Use of 
Biblical Students _~ bave not receiv - ac lassieal education, 


London: Printed for Loogman sa & 4% ant Co. ; 
T.Cadell; J. G. and F. Rivington ; a ee Rev illiams; 
4 1 Bester J, Dunean ; Hamilton ania Co, : Whittaker ema Cm; 
Spin ad ay) vrshall; Cowie and Co. ; Honlston and Son; and 
G.and Robdihsow, Liverpool. 


ine has not] 





Rg: 
a 2nd edition of 
OWEL'S SERMON iS, Vol. I1.: with a 
beautiful Engraving of the TABLET erected to his 
Memory io pen & hurch, Islington. 8vo. price 12s, boards, 
atehard and Son, 187, Piccadilly 
Of whom may oe had the First Volame, containi 
Memoir. By Charles Bowdler, Esq. 
oo, Price 12°. boards. Also, 
The Addenda to the first Edition of Vol. I. 
§r0, price 2%. Ge. sewed, 


THIRD EDITION. 
ETER SIMPL &E. 


He th ; By the - wy of‘ The King" s Own. 
“He that imagined ‘Peter Simple’ is a sea-Fielding.”— 
Black Bi ple s 





TWO OLD MEN?’S TALES: 
“Toles Second Edition, em, 
a me of oe feeling, nervous, eloquent, and fearfully 


THE HAMILTONS. 
wy, BY the Author of ‘Mothers and Daughters.’ 
The design of the book is new, aud the execation excellent.” 


SPECULATION. 
Anthor of Traits of Port 
r ol raits © 
“The fir anthor is a shrewd observer al quagtte delineator 
as they are.”—Court —_— 


VISITS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


aa “These »Eracefal and de vightfal volumes afford a vivid instance 


ee i reach of the female talent of the present 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
“Te art of cnentliin tak tot “ponding by means of 
hee R is & wovel bow J ingenioes om corner i Me — Morning 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hemover-equare. 





MR. BULWER’S NEW — 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8 
HE LAST DAYS of ‘POMPEILL 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eagene Aram,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8, ~ pa Bastamen street. 
Agents for Scoriand, Messrs. Beil Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for 
Ireland, mr. John C Smtics, Dabdlin. 





This day is published, in a neat pocket volume, printed and em- 
bellisiied unifortmly with the Waverley Novels, UR A for 6s. 
HE COUNTRY CURATE, 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of ¢ Thes Subaltero,’ ¢ Allan Breck, ” &e. 
Forming the 42nd Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES; 
The succeeding Volaumés of which will be duly announced, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington street. 





6, New Burlington-street, August 28th, 1834, 
5 
MR. — pooled S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘ols. BVO. with ASTA” 
Iscov ERIES in ASIA MINO 
By the Rev. F. V. J. ARUNDELL. 

* Volumes of great interest, which will be gladly received by 
the classical and religious world, The anthor’s narrative ts 
agreeably intermixed with a frvitfal accovnt of striking scenery 
aud adventures of the road.”"—Morning Herald. 


2. 
THE MAN OF HONOUR, 
AND 
THE RSSLATE SS. 


By ady of Rank. 2 vols, 
“ Witty tonches on vinci delincations are scattered over these 
pages. They are obviously the production of a very clever 
person.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


3. 
fn 2 vols. Svo. with namerous te WAL by wee” 
THE sness> ES. 
vy Captain Medwi 

Author of § The 1 A ereations of Lord Byron,’ &c. 
** This is the book for a summer day. | aaa anecdotes are 
here threaded tocetiter.”— Literary Gaze 
** No angler should be without i Sunday Times. 


4. 
AYESHA, WY HE MAID OF KARS. 
By James Morier, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Zobrab,’ ¢ Hajji Baba,’ &e. 3 v 
**A more animated and exciting story could A J be con- 
ceived.”—Quarterly Review, 2% 


MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, ESQ. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty's late Consat- General in Egypt. 
INC — his CORRESPONDENCE. 
Halls, Esq. 
“A very gratifying AT, ofa chequered life.”"—Atlas, 
‘A most important and interesting work in every point of 
view. United Service Gazette. 


6. 

HELEN. By Marta Encewortn, 3 vols. 
“ © Helen’ is in everybody’s hands.”—Quarterly Review. 
(Containing pictures full of life and beanty.”-—Quolidienne. 

his is a most admirable novel.”—Scotsman. 


THIRD EDITION, revised and corrected 2 vols. post 8v0. 
ENGLAND’ AND THE ENGLISH, 
By E. L. Batwer, Esq. M.P. 
Aathor = * Pelham,’ * Eugene Aram,’ &c. 
which is now first added, 
A VIEW OF THE LATE EVENTS ‘AND THE LATE 
CHANGES, 


8. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post Svo, 
R O V8 K W O O D: 
A ROMANCE. 
** This story never flags.” —Quarter/y Review, 1834. 
“An excellent book—fall of life and fire.”—New Monthly 
Magazine. 


9. 
Third and tee’ Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE TO 
* sin HORACE MANN, 

Now first othe. Edited by the late LORD DOVER, 

Who thas added Notes and a Memoir of Walpole. 

a Also just ready, 
SOCIAL, LIT ERARY, AND POLITICAL. 
By Henry L. Buiver, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 


THE NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE; 
r PREPARING "ore for SEA. 
di Charles Marte of H.M.S. D sega 1 vol. post &vo. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. price 278 on ‘ 
EN Ril QUATRE; 
Or, The DAYS of the LEAGUE. 
** The author has certainly chosen a taking title and a stirring 
period, ant! in the delineation of many of his hisiork af characters 
has been vety successful. The Peter-the-Hermit-like m oat de 
Lincestre, the preacher of the League—ibe deep duplicity cloaked 
beneath the garb of stepidity of the spy Powlily—the half insane 
waywardness of Alen¢on—and tke vacillating purpdse of the 
monarch Henri, now as Brother Jean, presiding in the convent of 
Grandmontans, and now flinging back detiance to Guise himself 
are sketched with much trath; while the strange mixture ot 
chivalric observances and modern usages, of romance and clas- 
sical literature, of religion and scepticism, which the court of the 
Louvre at that time presented, are admirably in keeping with the 
period.” —Athengum 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





DE PORQUET ’s POPULAR FRENCH WORK, 
£& TRESOR de L’ECOLIER FRAN- 


CAIs; or, A 47% of Translating at Sight English into 
French. . F. DE PORQUET. 
3th edit. ore e ix 6d.in fancy boards, or sheep. 

“A oyaems which communicates (heart of thinking in French 
which means the same thing as translating at sight, must be of 
incatcilable advantaze to the students of that tongue: the sys- 
tem of M.de Porqaet fulfils this promi-e.””—Gilasgow Courier, 

F, de Porquet and c Kies sw School Booksetiers and Stationers, 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and of all Booksellers. Of 
= may be had the other popular Works by the same 
aul ° 





THE HON. MRS. PELHAM. 
HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVING 
of the Hon. Mrs. PELHAM’S MINIATURE, painted by 

Mrs. Robertson, which excited such general admiration at the 
Royal Academy fast season; and a LANDSCAPE VIEW, by 
Daniel, &.A., of GOODWOOD, the Seat of His Grace the Duke 
of Richmond. will be given in the COURT MAGAZINE for 
SEVTEMBER. 
ae rs received by all Booksellers and Newsmen in the United 

ingdo 

Ball cad Churton, Library, 25, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


COMPLETION OF HALF THE BIBLE. 


ESTALL and MARTIN’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE, 
PART VI. (on the 1st of September.) completes half the Bible, 

“ This is a marvellous work, when we consider that each 
Monthly Part contains eight ¢ gs, after 
Martin and Westatl, R.A., with desc riptions, for One Shilling. 
Never was there a work more likely to get at once into the 
palace and the cottage than this! it has in it every quality of 
interest, human and divine, to secure it a sale of millions.” — 
Observer. 

Bull and Churton, 26, Holles-street, London; Bell and Brad- 
fute, Edinburgh; and W. ¥, Wakeman, Dublin ; and all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen throghout the Kinga 
Rec ently | published, 4 in 6 ko bownd if in ctoth, only 368. Fisher's 

w Edition of 


ANNAH MORE" S POPULAR WORKS, 
with NOTES and a MEMOIR of the AUTHOR. This 
uniform and handsome edition is embellished with a Portrait, 
from the Ms goer | Painting in the possession of Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, Bart.—A View of Barley Wood—and highly-fivished 
Vignette Titles to each Volame. Each Volume may be 
separately. 
Thisday is patties, 2 Oe cnet bound, price 21s. 
itie 
Fleetwood’s Life of Christ; with the Lives 
of the Apostles and Evangelists. A Defence of the Christian 
Religion, by Philip Deddridge, D.D.; and an Extortation to, 
and Direction for, reading the Holy Scriptures, Embe' ished 
with highly-finished Engravings on Steel, after the original 
Paintings by Carlo Dolce, Cario Cignani, Claude, L. Caracci, 
Rembrandt, Leonardo da Vinci, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Benjamin West, 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co,; and oye and Marshall ; 
Oliphant, Edinburgh; Ogie, Giasgow ; and Wakeman, Dablin. 








ALMANACKS FOR THE YEAR 1834. 


HE Company of Stationers, by whom, 
almost exclasively, the ALMANACKS have for a tong 
series of years been puvlished, intend to avail themselves of the 
abolition by Parliament of the Stamp-duty thereon, to offer them 
to the Public at very low prices; and at the same time, by the 
utmost regard to correctness, ‘and by the most extensive im- 
provements of which they are susceptible, to render them as 
valuable and asefol a8 possible. ft ts proposed not only to con- 
tinue EVERY ALMANACK at present published by the Company, 
—but to app OTHERS, in order to meet the convenience of each 
class of purchasers. 

The Company are confident that the character which their 
ALMANACKS have ever maintained will continue to give them a 
preference over all competitors. A List for the ensuing Year 

will be published as usual, at the end of September, by their 
Treneniee, GEorGe Gneexmiut, Stationers’ Hail, London. 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
NNUITY COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 10, a 
PLAC ” “BLACKFRI ARS, LONDON Augast, 183 
NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, That the Dividends to Pro- 
prietors for the Half-year ending the goth day of Jane, at the 
rate of Five and a Half per Cent. per Annum, are now payable 
at the Company's Office every day, from Ten till Three o'Clock. 
This Company coutinues to Fagen LIFE INSURANCES at 
reduced premiums, which ma ad we Quarterly, Haif-yearly, 
or Annually, at the option o the sured; to grant Annuities 
on single or joint Lives; and to advance Money on Annuity 
secured on Freehold, b- “opyhold, or long Leasehold Property, or 
on Money in the Far 
The Assured with ah “Company participate periodically in the 
rofits, 
’ The Bonus declared on the 3d of July, 1831, altaches to all 
Policies effected on or before the 31st day of December, 1829. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars. 


BILLIARDS IMPROVED. 
~ and C. J. Hunt, in respectfully returning 
We 


. their sincere thanks to the public for the very numerous 
favours and generous support of their IMPROVED METALLIC 
TABLES, again solicit inspection of the beautifal Specimen 
a ot SLATE, now in ase at their Establishment, 371, 

trand, 

The comparative cheapness of this material, its peculiar close- 
ness of texture, and capability of receiving that smoothness of 
surface so admirably ad»pted for the Beds of Billiard Tables, 
has long engaged the attention of Men of Science, and the re- 
sult of many ex iments has at length been propitious—that 
Beds of this _ are far seperior to those in common use, and 
ouly sw by those of Metal. 

Tabies of a somewhat similar description, althouch fer INFE- 
RIOR to those mfactured by Messrs, Haut, have lately been 
advertised and pufied off under names of a most ‘ridicalous nature 
—such as “ Imperial Marmorean Stratification,” and ** Petrosian 
Stratification Tables,’”’?—made use of only to mistead the unwary 
and to disguise the fact that they are made of COMMON 
w ~ LSH SLATE. 

essrs. Hant, in offering them to at x! onan IMPROVED 
Princ IPLE, in their real name “SLA "are influenced by 
no interested motives, as will appear 4 tke Toliowing extraor- 
dinarv low price-, bd 

A Slate Billiard Table with a handsome Mahogany Frame, 
Cues, Balls, Marking Board, &c. complete, and fixed in Lon- 
don, ‘sat + 10s. 

ax Slate Surface, ready for playing, fixed to any Table now in 


20. 
.. Slate Surface, levelled, jointed, and ready for fixing, 152. 


. Tn a few days will be publisived, 
A Geinntife Bp on Billiards, in which 


will be i of oe oy beg 


ave | wry 
= _ the Side "Bloke, adap 
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CHOICE PICTORIAL WORKS, | 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF NATIONAL COSTUME, HISTORY, THE FINE ARTS, VOYAGEs, 


TRAVELS, &c. &c., 


Which, in consequence of having purchased all the remaining Stock, and with a view to a more immediate and general Sale, are offered at the extremely reduced pricgs 


affixed, by the new Proprietor, 


J. DOWDING, BOOKSELLER, 82, NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


CELEBRATED PICTURE GALLERIES, 


HE STAFFORD GALLERY, by Mr. 
Young. Comprising nearly 300 beautiful and highiv- 
finished Bick embracing Specimens of all the Pictures in 
that truly m nt Collection, accompanied with Historical 
and Biographical Notices to each, in English and French. 2 vols. 
royal 4to, half-bound, reduced from 6/. to 2l. 

The Same, Proofs on India paper. 
folio, half-bound, reduced from 101. to 32. 10s. 

The Angerstein, or National Gallery, by Mr. 
Young. Comprising 41 full-sized beautiful Specimens of the in- 
valuable Pictures forming this most distinguished Collection, 
etched ina very superior style, and panied with H | 
and Bi ical Notices to each. Royal 4to. half-bound, re- 
duced from 4/. 4s. to il. 5s. 

The Grosvenor Gallery, by Mr. Young. Com- 
prising 143 beautifully-etched Specimens, embracing every Pic- 
ture in this renow Collection, with appropriate Descriptions. 
Royal dto. hali-bound, red from 21. 108. to 178. 6d. 

The Miles’s Gallery, by Mr. Young. Com- 
prising 143 beautifully-etched Speci embracing every Pic- 
ture in this very costly Coliection, with Description to each. 
Royal 4to. half-bound, redueed from 2. 10s. to 18s. 

The Leicester Gallery, by Mr. Young. Con- 
sisting chiefly of Pictures by Native British Artists, comprising 
60 very finely-etched Specimens, including every Picture in this 
distinguished Collection, accompanied with Descriptions. Royal 
4to. half-bound, reduced from 20. 10s. to 16s. 


2 vols. 








The Ancient Costume of the Original Inha- 
bitants of the British Islands, from the Earliest Period to the 
Sixth Contery 5 to which is added the Costume of the Gothic Na- 
tions on the Western Coasts of the Baltic, the Ancestors of the 
Anglo-Saxons and Anglo- Danes; embellished with richly-coloured 
Engravings, illustrative of the Habits and Dresses, the Manners 
and Modes of Life, the Orders and Distinctions of Society, &c. 
&c. which prevailed among our Ancestors at that remote period 
of time; accompanied with Historical and Descriptive Accounts, 
by Dr. Meyrick and C. Smith, Esq. Folio, half-bound, 14, 11s. 6d., 
published at 5i. 5s. 


finest paper, with the Plates coloured in a very superior style, 
forming a most splendid » 2l. 8%, pub. at 7 78. . 


The Costume of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the Seventh to the S ih Centary, 1 in an 
extensive Series of richly-coloured Engravings, embracing ob- 
jects of great interest and curiosity, as to the Mode of Life, 

abits aud Dresses, the Regal and Military Orders, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Distinctions, &c. &c. by which our Ancestors were 
distinguished during that period, accompanied with suitable his- 
torical descriptions and illustrations, by C. H. Smith, Esq., form- 
ing ges splendid work. Folio, hal{-bound, uncut, 34, 3s., pub. 
at i2l. 12s. 





MODERN ENGLISH COSTUME, 


Costume of England, being Picturesque Re- 
presentations of the Dress and Manners of the Engiish, illustrated 
with 50 finely-coloured Engravings, with rriptions. Imperial 
8vo. half-bound morocco, 15s., pub. at 3. 3s. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE COSTUME. 


Bradford’s Sketches of the Country, Charac- 
ter, and Costume in Spain and Portugal, illustrated with 55 En- 
Freweae coloured from the original drawings, with ivcidental 

llustration and appropriate Descriptions of each Subject, in 
French and English. Imperial 4to. half canvas and lettered, 
12a. 6d., pub. at 7/. 7s. : 

The Same, half-bound, morocco, with the 
Plates most beautifully coloured, 11, 

Costume of France, Switzerland, and Italy, 

P 3 most promi and striking Features, Pastimes, 
Religious Orders, and Processions, Appearances of Country and 
Towns, Modes of Travelling, &c. &c., in 50 beautiful Engravings, 
richly coloured, with descriptive Account of each, by R. 
i age Esq. Royal 4to, half-bound, uncat, 1/. 1s., pub. at 





COSTUME OF ITALY. 


Italian Scenery, representing the Manners, 
Customs, and Amusements of the different States of Italy, con- 
taining 32 tinely-coloured Engravings, from original drawings, 
with —_ 5 = to each Subject, interspersed with curious 
Anecdotes, in French and English. Imperial 4to. half-bound, 
morocco elegant, 11, 48., pub, at 5d. 5s. 

ENGLISH COSTUME IN INDIA. 


Costume and Customs of Modern India, from 
8 Collection of Drawings by C. Way sw J Esq., engraved by 
J. H. Clark and C, Dabourg, with a Preface and copious De- 
scriptions by Captain Thomas Williamson ; illustrated with 20 
finely and highly-finished coloured Plates. Imperial 4to. balf- 

und morocco, 158., pub. at 5/. 5s. 

PYNE’S PALACES AND ROYAL RESIDENCES. 


Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences of 
Windsor Castle, St. James’s. Palace, Carlton House, Kensington 
Palace, Hampton Court, Buckingham House, and Frogmore. 
MW d with 100 b ifuily tinted Plates. 3 vols. imperial 
ato. half canvas and lettered, 2/., pub. at 20/. 

The Same, with 100 highly-finished and 
superbly-coloured Engravings, Fac-similes of Original Drawings 
by the most eminent Artists, 3 vols. imperial 4to. hatf-bound 
morocco elegant, 5/. 158, 6d., pub. at 25/. 4s. 

Scotia Depicta; or, the Antiquities, Castles, 
Public Buildings, Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats, Cities, 
Towns, and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland. Numerous fine 
Engravings, by Fittler, and other eminent Artists, with descrip- 
po ae to each Plate. Folio, half-bound, uucut, 1/. 1s., 
pub. - 68. 





The same Work, printed on the largest and 








EASTERN FIELD-SPORTS. 
let 


Scott’s (Sir Walter) Provincial Antiquities 





Oriental Field-Sports; being a plete, 
detailed, and accurate Desctiption of the Wild Sports of the 
East; and exhibiting, in a novel and interesting manner, the 
Natural History of the Elephant, Rhinoceros, Tiger, ’ 
Bear, Deer, Buffalo, Wolf, Wild Hog, Jackail, Wild Dog, the 
Civet, and other Domesticated Animals, as likewise the different 
Species of Feathered Game, Fishes, aud Serpents. The whole 
inte: rsed with a variety of original, autheutic, and curious 
A jotes. taken from the Manuscript and Desizus of Captain 
Thomas Williamson, the Drawings by S. Howitt. 40 Plates, 
beautifully coloured, with ample Descriptions, imperial 4to. half- 
bound, morocco elegant, 1. 16s., pub. at 5/. 5s. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Henderson’s History of the Brazils, com- 
pricing its Geography, Commerce, Colonization, Aboriginal In- 
ahitants, &c. xc.; with an Appendix on Zoology and +e 
oy ga ge 28 Plates and 2 Maps. 4to. boards, 9s. 6d., pub. 
at 3l. 138. 6d. 


The Same, with finely-coloured Plates and 
Maps, 15s. 
NEW SOUTH WALES AND VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


Lycett’s Views in Australia; or, New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, delineated in 50 Views, beauti- 
fully coloured, of the various Settlers’ Residences, Towns, Vil- 
lages, and Localities, taken on the spot by the Author, with de- 
scriptive Accounts to each; accompanied by a History of the 
Discovery, Settlement, a rogress of those Colonies, and a 
graphic picture of every striking object of interest in that part 
of the New World. Oblong folio, half-bound morocco, pub. at 7/., 
now reduced to 2/, 10s. 

ANCIENT ARMOUR AND COSTUME. 

Dr. Meyrick’s splendid Military Work, being 
a Critical eng into Ancient Armour, as it existed in Europe, 
but particularly in Engiand, from the Norman Conquest to the 
Reign of Charles I1., with a Glossary of Military Terms of the 
Middie Ages. Embellished with 80 brilliantly-coloured Prints, 
illumined with gold and silver, by Samuel Rush Meyrick, L.L.D. 
and F,S.A., Ad in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts, 
3 vols. folio, neatly half-bound morocco, lettered and uncut, 
81. 88,, first pub.at 212. ‘ 


BOOK OF CHOICE ENGLISH FRUITS. 


Brookshaw’s Horticultural Repository, con- 
taining Delineations of the best varieties of the different Species 
of English Fruit; to which are also added, Delineations of the 
Blossoms and Leaves, in those instances in which they are con- 
sidered necessary; together with Descriptions of each Fruit; its 
time of ripening, and a variety of other observations essential to 
the successful production of the best kinds. With 104 Plates 
beautifully coloured after nature. In 2 handsome volumes, 
royal 8vo. half-bound morocco, 2/. 8%., pub. at 6/. 10s, 


ENGLISH AND WELSH SCENERY. 


Loutherbourg’s Romantic and Plotarengue 
Scenery of England and Wales, in 18 finely-coloured Views, from 
Drawings made expressly for this Undertaking ; with Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts, in French and English, of the several 
Places of which Views are given. Large royal folio, balf-bound, 
morocco elegant, 11. 1s., pub. at 6/. 6s. 

Porter’s (Sir R. Ker) Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, and other interesting Parts 
of the East; iliastrated with nearly 100 fine Soquernes of Por- 
traits (including those of the reigning King and the Prince Royal 
of Persia), Manners, Customs, Antiquities, &c., many of which 
are richly coloured, and extensive and accurate Maps, &c. are 
also given. 2 thick vols. 410. handsomely half-bound, 5/. 10s., 
pub, at 9/, 9s. in boards, 


ENGLAND IN CHARLES THE SECOND’S TIME. 


Cosmo’s III. (Grand Duke of Tuscany) 
Travels through England, during the Reign of Charles II. (1669). 
Translated from the Original Manuscript in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, by one of the most eminent Italian Scholars 
of the present day. To which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life. 
Illustrated with a Portrait of his Highness, and 39 Views of the 
Metropolis, Cities, Towns, Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats, as 
delineated at that period by Artists in the Suite of Cosmo. In 1 
vel, oye 4to. boards, printed on beautiful paper, 15s., first pub. 
at 41. 4s. 


REMARKABLE PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS. 
Caulfield’s Portraits, Memoirs, and Charac- 


ters of Remarkable Persons, from the Revolution in 1688, col- 
lected from the most authentic Accounts extant, Illustrated with 








150 fine Portraits, Proofs on India paper, also very numerous 
curious Wood-cut Engravings. 4 vols. royal 4tu. boards, 2/. 2s., 
pub. at 8. 8s, 

Burchell’s Travels in the Interior of Africa, 
comprising his First and Second Journeys. Embellished with 
116 yo Engravings, besides a great number of Wood- 
cuts, all cee copied from finished Drawings made by the 
Author, many of which are beautifully coloured, and of a full 
half-sheet size. 2 vols. 4to, boards, 3/. 3s., pub. at 9/. 9s. 

Dibdin’s (Dr.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian, 
and Picturesque Tour in France and Germany, ornamented and 
illustrated with the most beautiful and attractive Engravings that 
have ever before appeared in any work. The 2nd edit. 3 vols. 
8vo. in fine cloth binding, and lettered, only 1/.1s., pub.at 2/. 15s, 


Le Sage’s celebrated Historical, Genealogi- 
cal, Chronological, and Geographical Atlas, translated from the 
last Paris edition, with many very important additions and im- 
provements by Las Casas, Author of many popular Works, His- 
toriographer and Geographer to Bonaparte, and hie celebrated 
companion in exile at St. Helena. 2nd edition, with a new Map 
of Europe, showing its divisions as settied by the Congress of 
Vienna, in 1915, and containing the most Remarkavle Events 
< - ah gees Revolution, Royal folio, half-bound, 1/. 150., pub. 
at 4i, 





and F Scenery of Scotland ; ornamented with Series 
of beautiful Engravings, by disting wished Artists, : 
with descriptive Ik 2 vols. 4to. 216 pubs at Sm 
Ireland’s Picturesque Tour through Holland, 
Brabant, and France ; embellished with nearly 50 beautifal Land 
and Me nd Ss anh yy aaa, Villas, &. &e, ip 
jua-tinta, from draw on the spot. 2 vols. royal 
bosr ~ 108. 6d., = ; ba 
he Same, on large paper, royal 4to, forming 
an elegant Book, 11. 1s., 9 at Of es, y 
Ireland’s Picturesque Views on the River 
Thames, from its Source in Gloucestershire to the Nore; 
Observations on the Pablic Buildings and other Works of Art i 
its Vicinity. Embellished with nearly 60 beautiful aqua-tin 
Views of the varied and beautiful Scenery, besides numerogs 
a een Priuts. 2 vols, royal 8vo. boards, 89. 6d., pub, at 
|. 128. 6d. " é 4 
Ireland’s Picturesque Views on the River 
Avon, from its Source at Naseby to its Junction with the Severn 
at Tewkesbury, with Observations on the Public Buildings and 
other Works of Art in its Vicinity. Embellished with a large 
number of aqua-tinta Views, and many extremely curious W. 
cut Engravings of Antique Remains, - &c. A large vol. royal 
8vo. boards, 16s., pub. at 2/. 2s. a 
Ireland’s Picturesque Views on the River 
Medway, from the Nore to its Source in Sussex; with Obserya. 
tions on the Public Buildings, and other Works of Art in its 
Neighbourhood. Embellished with a Series of very beautiful ang 
wee Views, in aqua-tinta. Royal ovo. bounds, és. éd., 
pub, at 1/. 1 X z 
Ireland’s Picturesque Views on the River 
Wye, from its-Source to its Junction with the Severn below 
Chepstow ; with Observations on the Public Buildings and other 
Works of Art in its Vicinity. Embellished with beautiful Views 
in aqua-tinta. Royal 8vo. boards, 18s., pub. at 1. 16s. 
lreland’s Picturesque Views, with an- Histo- 
rical Account, of the Inns of Court in London and Westminster; 
embellished with a Series of highiy-finished and very 
aqua-tinta Views of those Monuments of Legal Antiquity and 
ndour. Royal 8vo. boards, only 4s. 6d., pub. at 11. Lis, 6d, 


The Same, on large paper, royal 4to. 7s. pub. 
at 22. 128. 6d. : 

Strutt’s Sports, Pastimes, and Popular Diver- 
sions of the People of England, inclading the Rural and Domes 
tic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Proces- 
sions, and Pompous tacles, from the earliest iod to the 
present time. Embellished with a vast number 
a Engravings. Best edition, 4to. boards, 11. 10s., 
at 3l. 3s. 

Granger’s Biographical History of England, 
from Egbert the Great to the Revolution ; consisting of Charac- 
ters disposed in different Classes, and to a Methodical 
Catalogue of engraved British 
towards reducing our Biography to System, and a help to the 
Knowledge of Portraits. Interspersed with a variety of Anee- 
dotes, and Memoirs of a great number of Persons, not to be 
found in any other Biographical Work. With a Preface, showing 
the utility of a Collection of engraved Portraits to supply the 
defect and answer the ee of Medals. 5th edition, a0 
Portraits, and epwards of 400 additional Lives. In 6 vols. 8vo, 

» 21. 18s., pub, at 82. 8s. 


British Theatrical Gallery ; a Collection of 20 
beautiful whole-length Portraits of the most distinguished Actors 
and A with Bi hical Notices of their Lives. Folio, 








boards, 108., pub. at al. 3s. 
Sixty Portraits, beautifully engraved by 
Cooper, of celebrated Political and Literary Characters, Im- 
rs, and Enthusiasts, alluded to by Butier, and intended to 
lustrate Hudi Royal 8vo. 14s., pub. at 52. Proofs on India 
paper, royal 8vo. 11.18, Proofs on India paper, 4to. 2/. 2s., pub. 
at 71. 10s. 


Some Sets of these Portraits beautifally and richly coloured, 
and made to a) nearly equal to Drawings. Royal 6vo. 1/.5s. 
Liber Veritatis; comprising 300 beautiful , 
Prints, after the Original Designs of Claude Lorraine, executed 
and coloured in the exact style of the Original Drawings. 3 vols. 
folio, ar impressions, ly half-bound, uncut, 7/. 76, 
- at 45/1, 


pul . . 
Boydell’s Illustrations of the Holy Bible, con- 
sisting of 100 fine Eugravings. Demy 4to. 14. 5s., pub. at 81.86, 
The Same, on large royal 4to. paper, 1/. 10s., 
pub. at 102. 10s. é P 
The Same, beautiful Proof Impressions on 
India paper. Royal 4to. 2/. 8s., pub. at 12d, 12s. i 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, Architec- 
ture, &c. in England; with some Accounts of the principal Ar- 
tists, and incidental Notes on other Arts, Collected by the late 
r. George Vertue, digested and published frem his original 
MSS. of Walpole, with considerable additions by the Rev. Jas. 
Dailaway. Illustrated with a large Series of most highly- 
finished Portraits that have ever yet appeared to ornament aud 
beantify a work. Printed in a very superior style, on the finest 
paper. 5 vols. royal 8vo.extra boards, 4l, 14s. 6d., pub. at 102, 108. 
Pennant’s British Zoology, illustrated with 
298 fine Engravings, 4 vols. 8vo. bound in fine cloth, 2l. 58, pub. 
at 6l. 6s. b 
Hakewill’s Picturesque Tour in Italy, in- 
cluding a Series of beautiful Views, engraved from Drawings on 
the Spot, accompanied with Historical and Descriptive Illustra 
tions, Royal 4to. handsomely half-bound, morocco, only 2/., pubs 
at 


- 98. 
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